





















































FULTON J. 
SHEEN 


and the book America 
has been waiting for 


Since Bishop Sheen began his 
television program “Life Is 
Worth Living,” audience re- 
sponse has been the highest 
in broadeasting history, 
Every week thousands have 
requested his scripts for 
reading. Now, selected and 
edited by the Bishop himself, 
they are published for the 
first time. They cover many 
and various subjects ranging 
from informal discussions of 
common everyday problems 
to provocative lectures on 
world events. Together they 
add up to a stirring and chal- 
lenging statement of Bishop 
Sheen's whole philosophy of 
life and living. A book that 
will provide lasting inspira- 
tion and spiritual guidance to 
men and women everywhere. 


Life Is 
Worth Living 


$3.75 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL 











A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 





CONFESSION: 
Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


What are the secret sources of comfort 
and consolation in the Sacrament of 
Confession? Read the short chapters on 
Is the Moral Law a Superstition? My 
Sin Is All My Own, Christ the Master- 
Psychologist, Christ Grants His Power 
to Men, Priest and Psychiatrist, Amend- 
ment Is Painful, Why Confession to a 
Man, Unique Power of the Priest, Is Con- 
fession Un-democratic? The Seal of Con- 


fession, The Priest and Spiritual Advice. 


5c, $4.00 the 100 
(Single copy postpaid, 10c) 
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“THE DEAR LITTLE HEBREW” 
DEAR Miss McCArRTHY: 


A copy of THE CATHOLIC WORLD for August was put into 
my hands the other day by a great Irish friend from Fethard. 
I was told to read “Here’s Benny, Here’s Benny” and I did 
enjoy it. I read it twice and will read it many more times. 
Permit me to congratulate you on it; to my mind it is a mas- 
terpiece of mellifluous English about the good old days in the 
dear little town of Fethard. It made me lonesome for I well 
remember each of the events, the fowl market, the shooting 
of the British officers, your dear father leaving town. My 
sister and I sold two geese in the early morning market on 
the square, Christmas, 1920. The kind man who was making 
us all happy must surely have been Benny. I didn’t know 
him personally, nor his name, but comparing events, it cer- 
tainly was the dear little Hebrew... . 

Father Pius (Hanley), O.C.S.O. 
New Melleray Abbey 


Dubuque, la. 
DISCRIMINATION 


EDITOR: 


Manner of living and methods of doing things are more 
likely to be the real reasons for discrimination rather than 
differences of religious belief or racial lines. 

William R. Sullivan 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ed.: I’m slightly puzzled as to the writer’s meaning. I 
hope he doesn’t mean “ethnical differences,” a term used by 
eggheads to bless bigotry. Catholics are not discriminated 
against because of their moral customs, Jews because they 
like the theater and good music, Negroes because they have a 
knack for sports. The real reason is uglier than that. 


THE GREAT NEED 
EDITOR: 


The article by Father Walsh in September is most com- 
mendable for reality and timeliness. “Wanted: More Catholic 
Professors” can be placed beside a similar article in America 
(September 5, 1953) entitled “Catholic Challenge: The Lib- 
eral Arts” to represent the fact that Catholic colleges and 
universities are cognizant of inability of Catholic parents to 
sponsor education into the postgraduate fields to the extent 
needed. Father Lord had a pertinent article in the Sunday 
Visitor (September 6, 1953) which poses the reason for this 
great need—Postgraduate Education. 

Outside the forces already functioning, other segments of 
Catholic Action, particularly industry, labor and the profes- 
sions should be brought to interest themselves in the problem 
of preserving the Judaeo-Greco-Christian educational heri- 
tage that Mr. Moloney speaks of (p. 552). It would seem 
that the potentialities in these segments must be tapped in 
behalf of secular higher education to establish there Father 
Lord’s “need for God.” .. 





I feel certain that despite pressures, our 
Catholic schools have assumed all the burden 
they can, but I am not so sure that the same 
is true of the potential reservoir of Catholic 
aid in industry, labor and the professions. 
Leadership and guidance from such an insti- 
tute or body as I have suggested has great 
possibilities, which our nation and the world 
needs so pitifully at this period in history. It 
furthermore would help implement the admo- 
nition of Pope Pius XII on May 24, 1953, to 
the University Graduates Division of Italian 
Catholie Action, “Emitte Spiritum Tuum” ap- 


plicable to the whole world (Documentation 


section, Catholic Mind, August: 1953, p. 499). 


Michael S. Shea, M.D. 
New Haven, Conn. 


PRODIGAL OR PINCHPENNY? 
EDITOR: 


On September 17th we commemorated the 
fourteenth anniversary of Russia’s invasion of 
Poland as Germany’s ally. secause of the 
fatal mistake made in the past of understimat- 
ing Germany and Russia, it is only common 
sense to point out that we must be on the alert 
to prevent a similar pattern from 
peating itself. . 

Since its inception, the Polish American Con- 
gress, a basically American organization, has 
repeatedly warned our government of the Com- 
munist danger even when it was unpopular to 
do so. The first to go on record against Yalta, 
it correctly diagnosed the Soviet aims and pre- 
dicted the disastrous course that appeasement 
of Russian aggression would follow. Russia at 
the opportune moment can take over Europe as 
easily as it did China. Considering the crush- 
ing cost of foreign aid, it is to our self-interest 
to protect our resources and to spend American 
dollars only where they can do us the maxi- 
mum good. Of what benefit will it be to throw 
away with a lavish hand our hard-earned 
money on foreign nations if we won’t have, in 
case of attack, enough for arms with which to 
defend our own country? Now that Russia 
has not only the atom bomb but also the hydro- 
gen bomb, the situation has become extremely 
serious. ... 


ever re- 


Charles Rozmarek 
Polish Amer. Congress 


Chicago, Ill. 


Ed.: As stated in the October editorial, J 
believe we have a moral obligation to give eco- 
nomic aid to Europe: urfortunately our for- 
eign aid program has not friends 
(1) because of mismanagement of the pro- 
gram and (2) the ingratitude of Europeans. 
But our conscience is clear: we tried to do ow 
duty. And I hope we will continue economic 
assistance. I do not believe self-interest is 


won Us 


or should be the primary goal of national pol- 
icy: Dives’ policy toward Lazarus landed him 
in trouble. 

After listening to Rep. W. Sterling Cole, 
chairman of the Congressional Atomic Energy 
Commission, I am convinced the Russians can 
transport the H-bomb and that we can inter- 
cept only one out of five Red planes. The situ- 
ation is extremely serious but like the idolators 
in 1 Cor. x. 7 we sit down to eat and drink and 
rise up to play. 


GUESS WHO? 


EDITOR: 

Will you please identify for us the subjects 
of the portraits which of late have been ap- 
pearing on the covers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD? 
Perhaps a good Catholic, familiar with Catho- 
lic literature, would greet the covers with en- 
thusiasm: “‘What a fine picture of the eminent 
author, etc.,” but ordinary folk like me—and 
there must be lots of us—just don’t know and 
we’d like to. When someone asks, as one did 
a few minutes ago: ‘“‘Who’s the worried-looking 
guy on the cover?” I want to be able to answer. 

Reader 


Maine 
Ed.: We will identify the subjects of cover 
portraits at the bottom of the contents page. 
“The worried-looking guy” in September was 
Graham Greene; in October, it was Belloc and 
not Adenauer. 


MONSIGNOR TISO 
EDITOR: 

I enjoy reading your magazine very much. 
However, I was shocked to see recently a letter 
by a Mr. Stone published in THE CATHOLIC 
WorRLD. The letter attacked Slavie Catholic 
churchmen. We Americans of Slovak descent 
are proud of Msgr. Tiso, beloved statesman and 
champion of Slovak freedom, and we deplore 
attacks on his good name. Please accept my 
subscription. 

Milan V. Blazek 


Slovak Leaque of America 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ed.: 
Turchan 
issue. 


Stephen J. Palickar 
answered Mr. 


and Jacob J. 
Stone in our August 


CANARDS SERVED HERE 
EDITOR: 

Permit me to criticize your printing the let- 
ter of M. Novella of Miami, Florida, who ex- 
pressed some rather infantile opinions about 
the Church and sex, in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
for September. 
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SEGREGATION 
EDITOR: 

Why is it that the middle e 
white persons art 
from them by 

The rich 
where to live so the non-wealthy white. 
Up North he cannot enter any 
portation or even a movie ol 
without a Negro bein 
the low-class Irish and 
white people don’t 


lass and poor class 
freedom taken 
governments, politics and re- 


choose 


naving thei. 


white people can 
but not 
trans- 
house 
Maybe 
English like it but most 
South 
to those states where there is segregation. 
When you religious, government officials and 
politicians actually lead the way by example 
maybe some easily influenced whites will fol- 
low, but I’m one of the thousands who 


means of 
business 


g next to him. 


i 


want it, so they go 


many 


will not. ... There are thousands who will not 
live in a state that 
and I’m one of them. 


does not have segregation 


One Who Knows. 
Ed.: This letter was prompted hy Stephen 
P. Ryan’s “Church and the New South” in the 
rule is to publish 
home 
dress, but I print this as a specimen of the 
Bishops of the 
South in their efforts to eradicate segregation. 
At the conclusion of the 1952 convention of the 
Catholic Committee of the South. the Bishops 
of the South said: “Because our D ve Lord 
taught the Brotherhood of man under the 
Fatherhood of God, the Church should lead the 
way m these matters. ... It has deplored the 
practice of racial segregation and the injustices 
that flow 
“It is not always easy to effect the applica- 
We are grateful that 
you have been willing to face difficulties in the 
of justice. We sincerely hope that the 
will the ideal of Christian 
brotherhood - will displace fram the Southern 
scene all traces of the blight of racism. Let 
the 


September issue. Our usual 


J . . ’ 
only letters containing the writer's ad- 


mentality encountered by the 


from it 


tion of these pra ciples. 


Cause 


day when 


cone 


“us Catholics, true to our convictions, set 


pattern.” 


BELLOC 
EDITOR: 

I was delighted with Theodore Maynard’s 
appreciation of my hero, Hilaire Belloc. Per- 
haps his star has dimmed at present due to 
a change in apologetic style among us Catholics 
and a recoil from the stream of tradition of 
blunt frankness among our littérateurs. Yet | 
feel that his poetry will certainly be remem- 
bered and, remembered or not, his apologetics 
and historical writings d the undying 
gratitude of Catholics. It is my contention 
that Belloc single-handed changed the whole 
course of historical thinking regarding the 
Church in the Middle Ages. It was he who 
showed its vitality: till his time, the Gothic 
legend was unchallenged and the Middle Ages 
were thought to have been peopled by macabre 
ghosts, superstition and all manner of erratic 
supernatural machinery. He showed its lust 
for life and its color, the color of bright sun 
light, not of charnal houses. Again, he dared 
to tamper with the heroes of the English Ref- 
ormation and revealed them in all their mer- 
cenary stupidity. 

No wonder Brogan in a recent Saturday Re- 
article said that England’s 
greatest man of letters! 


eserve 


view Selloc was 


Marianne Seckley 
New Haven, 


Conn. 
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Sheed Really Teaches 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, CS.P. 


A, General Bradley pointed out, it is important to fight the right war 


in the right place at the right time. I sometimes wonder if we Catholics 
are fighting the right battle at present. Judging by our Communion break- 
fast addresses, we are expending our energies in a gigantic campaign 
against the Communists in America. We cannot relax our vigilance 
where these subversives are concerned, but our main battle is with an- 
other enemy. He is the neo-pagan; polite, friendly, sincere but resolutely 
anti-Christian. 

The battlefield is the Religion classroom in our Catholic schools. If 
England’s wars were won on the playing fields of Eton, then this struggle 
must be won in the classroom. There our hope for the future must be 
marked deeply with the sign of the cross and inspired with a tremendous 
love and knowledge of Christ. 


r 

Tue new pagan has no quarrel with our theology which he considers an 
innocuous mythology nor with our sacred history which he sees as sicklied 
over with legend. With truth generally he has no quarrel: he feels it is 
a waste of time to argue about something so utterly subjective. But he is 
interested in value and he claims that Christian spirituality, whether theo- 
logically right or wrong, is of no value to the modern world. 

Father de Lubac says of Europe: “The Christian concept of life, Chris- 
tian spirituality, the inward attitude which more than any particular act 
or outward gesture, bespeaks the Christian—-that is what is at stake.” 
Opposition to Christianity is not quite so vehement and vocal here as in 
Europe but a dark cloud is forming in our skies. A writer in the Partisan 
Review, for instance, said: “... the fact is that the intellectual substructure 
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of supernaturalist religions, includ- 
ing Christianity, 
washed away.” 


has now been 

A prevalent opinion among many 
of our best thinkers is that Christian 
spirituality is a spent foree that can 
contribute nothing of value toward 
a solution of the world’s problems. 
\ few weary souls, here and there, 
can find peace of mind via autosug- 
gestion and Catholicism —this they 
will grant. But they deny that any 
other-worldly system of conduct 
can oller an adequate and fruitful 
basis for the social reconstruction so 
sorely needed in our modern world. 
The storm is gathering but the full 
force of it will not be felt by us but 
by our children, 


0, R veneration of Christians can- 
not that our sanctity Is a 
proof of the vital power of Christian 
teaching. When the pagan looks at 


us, he sees a great mass of Catholics 


boast 


living listless, undistinguished lives. 
Is this all that the Gospel of the 
Crucified Christ can produce? = It 
must be an insipid doctrine that be- 
gets such pale apostles—he 
to himself. 


muses 
Modigliani, the painter- 
sculptor, deliberately abandoned a 

moral life in order to 
The Moth create, to produce: 
and the “| 
Flame 


flame in 
order to paint, in or- 
der to be consumed 
found the 
and aleohol. So 


looks for a 


need a 


by fire.” He 
hashish 


flame in 
the 
strong, creative, 
inspiring philosophy: blessed are 
the men of power, the successful, 
the passionate! 

We know that there is nothing 
wrong with Christianity but there 
is something wrong with us Chris- 
tians. We are not the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world in 
1953: our convert-total of four con- 


too, 
pagan 


WORLD 
verts per 1,000 Catholics is mute 
evidence of our feebleness. But we 
do hope for the future and we do 
want the next generation of Catho- 
lics to be better instructed and more 
apostolic than ourselves. 


I, his brochure Are We Really 
Teaching Religiton?, Frank Sheed 
insight into the present 
status of religion among Catholics. 
It is a friendly, frank little booklet. 
Mr. Sheed does not hesitate to show 
that graduates of our schools lack a 
competent knowledge of their re- 
ligion but he presents the factual 
situations temperately without acid 
criticism of the supposed culprits 
and with concrete suggestions for 
improvement of the situation. 

| remember reading about a little 
fellow who put an ostrich egg in the 
nest of his favorite bantam hen and 
affixed to the nest a sign: “Keep 
your eye on this and try your best.” 
Mr. Sheed sets up his concept of an 
ideal Catechism teacher and = en- 
courages all Religion teachers to try 
to approximate the ideal. His book- 
let, incidentally, is the result of long 
years of wide acquaintance with our 
young Catholics in Evidence Guild 
work and on lecture tours. 

As is evident from the numerous 
articles appearing in Catholic edu- 
cational journals on the subject of 
Catechism teaching, much is being 
done to improve methods of teach- 
ing Religion. The great pioneer in 
this work was, of course, Dr. 
Thomas Shields: later Dr. 
George Johnson who 
insisted on methods 
adapted to modern 
conditions and pro- 
tested against the 
practice of teaching Catechism as a 
neatly wrapped package the pupils 
were not to open for private use un- 


gives an 


came 


Dr. Shields 
and 
Dr. Johnson 
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til maturity. Some areas of the 
country, unfortunately, have been 
untouched by his influence: in some 
sections Catechism is apparently re- 
garded as an innocuous minor sub- 
ject that may be taught by the raw- 
est recruit. 

A recent writer in the Catholic 
Educational Review, for instance, 
tells of a survey of Catholic school 
superintendents in which they were 
asked if they had any diocesan re- 
quirements for teachers of Religion. 
Twenty-six reported that they did 
demand certain requisites but sixty- 
four indicated that they had no re- 
quirements whatsoever. 


Mix. Suerep starts out with the 
modest assumption “that the indis- 
pensable minimum is that Catholics 
coming out of our schools should 
emerge with a tremendous devo- 
tion to Christ, our Lord, with an 
awareness of Him, a considerable 
knowledge of His life and person- 
ality and a desire to increase that 
knowledge.” That surely is not ask- 
ing too much, providing the home 
influence is good. 

Now does the average graduate of 
Catholic schools possess a consid- 
erable knowledge of and a tremen- 
dous love for Christ? Mr. Sheed’s 
answer is in the negative. He ex- 
presses his denial in the form of 
leading questions: (1) Can the edu- 
cated Catholic satisfactorily answer 
the ordinary religious queries of the 
non-Catholic? (2) Does he have a 

genuine desire to go 
to Heaven? (3) Does 
he prefer to read 

(occasionally at 
least) religious books such as those 
by Ronald Knox rather than nov- 
els? (4) Is he disturbed by the fact 
that his neighbor is a stranger to 
Catholic truth? 


Knox or 
Novels? 
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Will anyone say these are unfair 
questions? Hardly. Yet they do 
call attention to the superficial 
spirituality of so many graduates of 
Catholic schools. Consider, for in- 
stance, the first question. I venture 
to say that only a rare Catholic is 
prepared to answer the questions 
of his non-Catholic friends pertain- 
ing to religion. 

I remember writing an article 
some years ago which I entitled: 
“Catholic Misinformation Centers.” 
It represented the result of my ex- 
periences with converts whom I in- 
structed at the Paulist Information 
Center in Boston. From conversa- 
tions with them, I discovered that 
they not only had not been helped 
by informed Catholics toward the 
Church but actually, in many cases, 
had been impeded by Catholics who 
gave them misinformation about 
Catholic teaching. In fact, I re- 
member talking to one bright gradu- 
ate of a Catholic college who told me 
that she had informed her non- 
Catholic husband that unbaptized 
adults go to Limbo after death. 


M R. SHEED pictures the ideal Cate- 


chism 


teacher as a well-grounded 
instructor who views her work as a 
sort of sacrament. If she has her 
heart in the work, she will prepare 
her classes thoroughly and teach 
them enthusiastically. But above 
all she will practice Christian char- 
itv. Harshness must be avoided at 
any cost. 

Any outburst of temper (which 
usually comes when the teacher is 
caught bluffing) is utterly out of 
keeping with her duty to form 
Christ in the little ones, a shocking 
contrast to the patient Christ hang- 
ing from the cross on the wall be- 
hind her. We will never know how 
many souls have been lost to the 
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faith because of intemperate teach- 
Tito tells of a priest who 
slapped him in the face and I might 
say, Slapped him right out of the 
Church. Anger is bad enough in the 
mathematics class, but after all, it 
doesn’t matter too greatly perhaps 
if a child develops resentment 


ers. 


arithmetic : 
matter 
nally whether or not 
a child develops a 
hatred of religion simply because a 


against 
Grapes of it 
Wrath 


does eter- 


teacher could not possess her soul 
in peace, 

Mr. Sheed states as his opinion 
that no child should be punished for 
failure to do homework. All com- 
pulsion, as far as possible, should 
be removed from the 
ligion. Indeed, he 
hardly a class at all: it is a maturer 
member of the Mystical Body labor- 
ing in love to conform a soul more 
closely to the pattern of Christ. Sar- 
casm, out of order in the 
Catechism class. As Mr. Sheed says: 
“The love of God cannot be taught 
with a snarl or a sneer; and if the 
love of God is not taught, religion is 
not.” 


class in re- 


asserts, it is 


too, is 


_ om thoroughly competent Religion 


teacher, according to Mr. Sheed, 
should be “soaked” in the New Tes- 
tament. She should have impor- 
tant quotations at her finger-tips 
and should know the substance of 
each chapter. “The author of the 
Book is the Holy Ghost. And if you 
snub the Holy Ghost, it is hard to 
see how you can count upon His co- 
operation in your class.” 

Then the Religion teacher 
should be well-versed in the dogmas 
of the Church. The Catechism is 
a convenient way to teach Religion 
but it is teach Cate- 
chism without knowing dogmas. 


too 


also easy to 
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(The Rev. Eugene 
professor of 


Burke, C.S.P., 
theology at Catholic 
University, has taught courses in 
dogma to teaching nuns in various 
cities.) 

Mr. Sheed says that in his Evi- 
dence Guild work he met thousands 
of young Catholics who knew the 
Catechism but were — speechless 
when asked to explain the precise 
meaning of their an- 
Others had a firm grasp of 
apologetics. Sometimes the apolo- 
veties was a trifle bewhiskered, con- 
cerned with dead 
issues, but invari- 
ably they knew their 
apologetics without 
knowing their dogma. They could 
prove the authenticity of the Gos- 
pels but hadn't read the Gospels: 
they could prove infallibility. but 
didn’t really know what it meant. 


Catechism 
swers, 


Blindfolded 


Witnesses 


By 1S interesting to note that 
Jacques Maritain in his Range of 
Reason refers to an atheistic way of 
thinking. It seems to be precisely 
the mode of thinking found among 
many Catholic sraduates, 
Not atheistic in subject matter but 
in way of functioning. This atheis- 
tie way of thinking shows itself in 
two tendencies: mental productiv- 
ism and the primacy of verification 
over truth. In simpler language, it 
means the habit of thinking in for- 
mulas rather than contemplating 
the inward truth and the habit of 
accepting a doctrine or idea on the 
testimony of others without investi- 
gating the truth itself. We might 
remind young apologists that faith 
derives its certitude from the light 
which God infuses, not from apolo- 
gelic arguments. So says” St. 
Thomas. 

In teaching the doctrine of the In- 
carnation, for instance, incalculable 


school 
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harm can be done by an instructor 
who knows not dogma. She may 
unconsciously give a twist to the 
doctrine that will lead the child into 
heretical waters. If she tends to 
present Christ with a strong stress 
on His humanity, 
the child will begin 
to think of the Pas- 
nothing 

more than the physi- 
cal agonies of a good man. If she 
overemphasizes the divinity, she 
will make the Incarnation an = ab- 
straction. The child will think of 
a purely spiritual Christ, and in 
later years may fall into that error 
which holds that flesh is evil. A 
competent teacher, on the other 
hand, will insist that Christ’s hu- 
manity is the one and only means 
which can take us into the secrets 
of the divinity. 


Nestorian or 
Monophy- 


site? sion as 


S: VENTY-FIVE years ago, Orestes 
Brownson was taking Catholic col- 
leges to task for the fact that so 
many of their graduates were fall- 
ing away from the Church. 
we seem to have 


Today 
a better record in 
that regard though our graduates do 
fail to make any great impact on 
American society. | am confident, 
however, that the four-year syllabus 
of college religious instruction com- 
piled by Father John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S.J., will produce real leaders 
precisely because the central theme 
around which the course is organ- 
ized is the Person of Christ. (Cf. 
America; September 27, 1952.) 

All too common, however, is the 
frightening phenomenon of so many 
graduates of Catholic primary and 
secondary schools abandoning their 
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religion when they enter secular 
high schools or colleges. There is 
something radically wrong here. | 
feel certain that if our young Catho- 
lics could leave their schools with a 
deep, inward awareness of dogma 
and a “tremendous love of Christ,” 
they might not convert but at least 
they would enlighten and impress 
their colleagues outside the faith. 


Rive not mean to belittle the work 
now being done by the various 
communities of religious men and 
women engaged in the teaching of 
religion in our schools. Their de- 
votion has built up our parochial 
schools to the present standards, 
oftentimes against tremendous ob- 
stacles. Today their task is harder 
than ever before. Due to lack of 
vocations, they are called upon to 
do work unrelated to teaching, 
their classrooms are overcrowded, 
they are thrust into active work be- 
fore they have had time for proper 
spiritual training. 
As Right Rev. 
Ryan said at the April meeting of 
N.C.E.A.: “We must see to it that 
each teacher gets adequate prepara- 
tion, is given a reasonable - sized 
class and is freed from an unjust 
burden of work which rightfully be- 
longs to others.” The tone of the 
talks at the N.C.E.A. meeting was 
optimistic: the speakers were con- 
fident that, in spite of the stresses 
due to expansion of our school sys- 
tem, teaching sisters could be given 
sufficient time for proper spiritual 
formation. There is every reason to 
look forward to the future without 
fear and with fresh hope for better 
days in the Catechism classroom. 


Msgr. Carl J. 





She Paradox of ‘ 
H afipines 


by ANNETTE M. PIESLAN 





ie began in one way for a Harvard professor, in another 
for a student in the University of California, and in a 
third for a group of sophomores at Trinity College in 
Washington, D. C. Howard Mumford Jones became in- 
terested in happiness as an academic problem. He 
decided to investigate the implications and varic as his- 
torical meanings of the famous phrase, “the pursuit of 
happiness.” In his recently published book, The Pursuit 
of Happiness, he has come up with a brilliant catalogue 
of conflicting opinions. While the American courts were 
disagreeing on the interpretation of this “unalienable 
right,” American philosophers, statesmen and _ artists 
were hotly disputing the definition of happiness 

The resignation theory of John Adams started us olf: 
“We may fret and fume and peeve and seold and rave 
but what good does that do? ... Prudence dictates to 
us to make the best of inevitable evils.” Happiness for 
this Founding Father was partly negative. But we 
Americans moved more positively to the Sabine Farm 
concept, derived from Horace, of most of our revolu- 
tionary gentlemen. Jefferson, who wrote the famous 
phrase into the Declaration of Independence, interpreted 
it for himself: “Lam retired to Monticello where in the 
bosom of my family and surrounded by my books, | 
enjoy the repose to which I have long been a stranger. 
I talk of plows and harrows, of seeding and harvest- 
Pe 
The simplicity of this interpretation did not remain. 
Through the years the resignation to evils permitted by 
Providence gradually hardened into a kind of rugged 
defiance, and of late, a silent denial of all Providence. 
The private, unalienable, and individual rights of JefYer- 
son were swung around into public, relative and social 
needs, until happiness ceased to have supernatural or 
even personal sanctions as the social worker and the 
psychiatrist moved in, Today we are lost in a jungle of 
psychotherapy, psychoanalysis, mental hygiene and 
Kinsey reports to define, delimit, and procure happiness 
for us. 





= Harpy began in another 
way. A sophomore at the University 
of California, she was very much 
aware of the trouble and confusion 
of today’s world. She wondered 
how she could find happiness in it. 
Her philosophy teacher suggested 
she write John Dewey, then still 
alive. She = did. more, 
wrote to other philosophers, and 


Even she 
with great kindness, many answered 
(McCall's, February, 1952, p. 438). 
Some of these answers are astound- 
Ing. 

Dewey said: “About all [ can say 
is that young people of your age, 
adolescents in general, are likely to 
vo through a period of uncertainty 
and confusion in any case, 
though not as intense as the present 
situation provokes. About all [ can 
add to that is that a good many 
things straighten themselves out as 
one goes along. ... Trust to time 
and future experience and contacts 
to help you... .” 

Other letters insisted there was 
no easy solution. William Faulk- 
ner wrote that he had anguished 
over the problem at eighteen, twen- 
ty-eight, and thirty-eight. He said 
he was still grieving, and echoing 
the principles of recently born exis- 
tentialism, hoped that he would al- 
ways grieve since anguish and grief 
were among the things that made 
human beings better than beasts. 
Carl Sandburg remarked that the 
answer was probably somewhere in 
his sixteen books, but, “I wouldn’t 
know.” 

Others threw more light on the 
problem and many fine suggestions 
were offered, particularly the neces- 
sity for unselfishness, but nowhere 
was in clear evidence a philosophy 
of life, a meaning, a reason for exist- 
enee, nor was there any attempt to 
set forth a concept of happiness. 


some 


ry 

io s, in a third way, it began fo 
the sophomores at Trinity College. 
These girls, standing around the 
classroom, gay blur of 
plaids, white blazers, tweeds, and 
loafers. 


seemed a 


Yet their discussion was a 
somber one: the pursuit of happi- 
ness. They were aware of Howard 
Mumford 
the great emphasis in recent days 
has been placed on psychiatry, on 
adjustment to environment, on sex; 
they had read the results of Harriet 
Hardy's letter; and they were 
angry. Happiness was more than 
this! It was quite obvious to them 
that they had to trust in more than 
time to be happy today. 
Discussion was launched. 


Jones’ conelusions since 


Morn- 
ing colfee grew cold while the argu- 
ment became hotter. Late into the 
night, emitted the 
hushed drone of personal philoso- 
phies and opinions about happi- 
ness. These were aired quite freely 
in the classroom, and compared 
with the writings of that great 
Christian athlete, Thomas Aquinas. 
He talked of happiness as though it 
had something to do with the per- 
God, and he 
talked of God with as much convic- 
tion and familiarity as the moderns 
talk of sex. Yet it was argued that 
St. Thomas wrote in a less turbu- 
lent age. He had never heard of 


dorm rooms 


sonal possession of 


atomic power, or Russian savagery, 


or the hydrogen bomb. How ree- 





The pursuit of happiness is essential to 
man. but those who seek it from = psycho- 
analysis. mental hygiene or the Kinsey re- 
ports, stumble along the way. Only the 
thinkers of today who still write in the 
Christian tradition can be followed with as- 
surance of reaching the goal. as Annette M. 
Pieslak establishes beyond a doubt. Miss 
Pieslak is a sophomore at Trinity College, 
President of Student Government and edito- 
rial staff member of the Record, college lit- 
erary magazine. 
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oncile all this with a medieval con- 
cept of happiness? After all, Har- 
riet Hardy was not alone in her 
problem. 


M RY CURTIN, a sophomore with a 
genius for sparking action, had an 
idea. “Why not write to some of 
the thinkers ot today who still write 
in the Christian tradition and out 
of the wisdom down from 
Christ?” She and her friends began 
to seribble letters to philosophers, 
statesmen, ranked 


come 


teachers who 
high in this tradition. 

Weeks of vigilance at the post 
oflice were converted to triumph as 
Mary greeted her friends with the 
first letter. “It’s from Jacques Marti- 
tain!”, she eried. Excitedly they 
read the words of the philosopher 
who advised them that: “The tend- 
ency to happiness is essential to 
man, but in actual fact, man is des- 
lined to that perfect happiness 
Which is eternal life. Consequently, 
it is only by seeking for an end 
which is beyond terrestrial happi- 
ness that he can expect to get some- 
thing of it, without looking for it.... 

“Eternal life or union with God 
can begin here below, and the in- 
ternal peace that God gives is the 
nucleus of any true happiness of 
earth. The fact remains, at the 
same time, that common welfare is 
the natural aim of human society, 
so that its members may have at 
least that minimum of happiness 
which permits them to enjoy free- 
dom and lead a genuinely human 
life. Without a general condition of 
freedom from fear and misery, spir- 
itual life cannot develop in the hu- 
Inman community.” 

Throughout the following weeks 
Mary’s mailbox yielded letters that 
supplemented Maritain’s in_ inte- 
grating the concept of happiness. 


WORLD 


From England, novelist Evelyn 
Waugh echoed the same theme: 
“For the Christian, all times are a 
time of crisis ... the duty of man 
is to love and serve God in this life 
and be happy with Him in the next. 
Of course there is much incidental 
joy but that is a consolation some- 
times given, often denied, which no 
one has a claim to.” 


BB sn0r FULTON J. SHEEN referred 
to and sent a copy of his book, Lift 
Up Your Heart, for an opinion ot 
What true happiness is: “... to seek 
joy from any infinite except the 
true God of disastrous 
mistake: our treasures multiply, 
but not our peace; our pleasures in- 
crease, but not our satisfaction; we 
try to solace ourselves by diminish- 


Love is a 


ing the outer causes for misery, but 
the inner misery remains.” 

“The only way to achieve indi- 
vidual happiness” was summed up 
by James A. Farley in the following 
formula quoted from Reflections by 
Father Lasance. That method, ac- 
cording to Farley, lies in “learning 
to live by the day. It is the long 
stretches that tire us. ... But really 
there are no long stretches. Life 
does not come to us all at one time: 
it comes only a day at a time. It is 
a blessed secret this, of living by the 
day. Anyone ean carry his burden, 
however heavy, until nightfall... . 
Do today’s duty, fight today’s temp- 
tations, and do not weaken or dis- 
tract yourself by looking forward 
lo things you cannot see, and could 
not understand if you saw them.” 


Wir puckish humor, historian 
Christopher Dawson declared the 
essential conditions for happiness 


as: “(1) a good digestion, (2) con- 
genial work, and (3) faith in God.” 
He qualified his threefold division 
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by stating that “the most miserable 
people are not usually the worst 
people, but the people with the 
worst digestion, like Thomas Car- 
Ivle, or the people with no satisfac- 
tory occupation who lead aimless 
lives. But it is only by faith in God 
that people can find solid ground on 
Which to build their lives which re- 
main unaffected by personal mis- 
fortunes and by social crises and 
catastrophes. No one can be happy 
in himself alone because human life 
is too precarious, too much at the 
merey of circumstances and acci- 
dents.” 

Mr. Dawson found modern man’s 
situation analogous to an incident 
in Jack London’s “The Seed of 
McCoy.” The pilot in this story is 
compelled to sail his burning ship 
from the Eastern Island to Pau- 
votus in the same way that we are 
“forced to navigate the burning ship 
of modern civilization and unable 
to abandon it even if we wanted 
to!” 


‘Tamovencvs the communiqué of 


Merton, 
Storey 


Thomas 
Seven 


author of The 
Mountain and The 
Waters of Stloe, was woven the cen- 
tral tenet of love of God and neigh- 
bor for achieving real happiness. 
Recognizing that all men “need to 
find happiness in the unselfish gift 
of one’s capacities,” he declared that 
“the full expression of our individ- 
uality is finally attained in this dedi- 
cation or ‘sacrifice’ of self.” 

And, he added, with characteris- 
tic intensity: “A happiness that is 
sought for oneself alone can never 
be found. Happiness cannot be 
achieved in self-expression for its 
own sake. In order to be happy we 
have first to ‘be’... for happiness 
is the expression of a full existence. 
But a full existence demands of us 
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that we give the best that is in us 
to something beyond ourselves. 
Any happiness that is diminished 
by being shared is too small for the 
heart of man. ... True joy is found 
in unselfish love which increases in 
proportion as it is shared: for love 
can only be acquired by being given 
away.” 

Thomas Merton succinctly uni- 
fied this concept of real happiness 
by stating that “such love must be 
based on objective truth. Love re- 
joices in the good of the beloved. 
If the good is not true our love has 
no foundation. Therefore, a love 
that denies any distinction between 
truth and falsity ... is just as bad 
as hatred. God is Absolute Truth, 
of Whom all truths are only par- 
tial reflections. He is the Absolute 
Good to Whom all creatures tend as 
to their proper fuifillment. And God 
is Love. Happiness consists in lov- 
ing God as He loves us and loving 
our neighbor as He loves him.” 

When Mary read the letters the 
knotty problem of finding happiness 
in the chaotie uncertainties of to- 
day’s world became less and less 
snarled. To view all things in the 
light of eternity was the ideal. As 
one student put it: “It all boils 
down to keeping your eyes fixed on 
God and your feet planted firmly on 
the ground.” 

Although she might be called up- 
on to face the gigantic realities of 
war along with the small annoy- 
ances of human life, such as miss- 
ing the 8:05 bus or burning her 
family’s dinner, it was still possible 
to achieve happiness, if as Maritain 
suggested, she looked beyond the 
world. To delight in God, to delight 
in her daily joy as a means to Him, 
while remembering above all, as 
Waugh said, to serve God, was her 
key to happiness. 





Bishop Sheen said she could find 
peace only in the love of God, and 
Thomas Merton had enlarged this 
concept to include the unselfish giv- 
both God and 
But all this was nothing 
than an echo of the advice 
given by the Greatest Philosopher 
in His Sermon on the Mount. 


ing ‘of oneself to 
neighbor. 
more 


S, RELY the key is there in that ser- 
mon full of paradox. In a world of 
cruelty how strange it is to hear: 
“Blessed are the meek”: in a world 
of lust: the pure of 
heart’; in a world of war: “Blessed 
are the peace makers.” And, in that 
context, “blessed” means “happy.” 

Here it is that the men to whom 
Mary wrote meet St. Thomas, and 
with him go for wisdom. Here is 
the the psychiatrists, 


“Blessed are 


answer. to 


mental hygienists, and Kinsey re- 
porters. 


If adjustment to environ- 
ment is happiness, then let us get 
We do 


not live merely in a world of stress 


our environment stratght. 


These are there, to 
And 
They 


They shall see God 


and temptation. 
be sure, but 
blessed are the pure of heart. 


so also is God! 


shall see God. 
all around them, in others, in cir- 
cumstances, and in their) own 
hearts. 

If security is happiness, then let 
us get security straight. There is a 
far better land to be had than the 
security bought with this world’s 
These are important, cer- 
tainly, but they contribute nothing, 
absolutely nothing to our happiness 


goods. 


that other 
The proud and the powerful 
and the greedy of this world seek 
the land. the meek. 
They shall possess the land. The 
land and the joy that is a clear con- 
and that from the 
virtue of hope, of trust, of conti- 
dence in God, and. childlike 
mility. 


if we are insecure about 


land. 


But blessed ar 


science comes 


hu- 


Massy. of course, will deny this. 
There are people who are perfectly 
happy with the things money can 
buy, who may even be ruthless with- 
out seruple; yet who are happy. 
Yes, but they are very much like 
people who walk the streets think- 
ing they are in perfect health, while 
within a them away. 
They feel fine, vet they are suffering 
from death itself. Health of the 
body, then, is an objective condition 
not always revealed by how a 
And so with health of the 
soul, or true happiness. It is an ob- 
jective union of the soul with God, 
by faith or vision. A man may 
marry his soul to wealth or pleasure 
thousand other and 
think he is happy. He 
is dying. 
And so 


eancer eats 


man 


fer Is. 


or a2 things, 


He is sick. 
with all the beatitudes. 
Would we seek merey? Then we 
simply must be merciful! We must 
share whatever happiness we stum- 
ble over, must give it away, for as 
Thomas Merton “any happi- 
ness that is diminished by being 
shared is too small for the heart of 
man... true joy is found in unsel- 


SaVs, 
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fish love, which increases In pro- 
portion as it is shared: for love can 
only be acquired by being given 
away.” Happiness, too. 

Would we comfort? Then 
by divine paradox we must mourn. 
We must admit the existence of 
evil, especially moral evil, in our- 
selves and others, and mourn over 
that. 
very Christian must weep over his 
own Jerusalem. But he shall be 
comforted. He shall taste divine 
forgiveness, and see broken 
fragment of the enormous goodness 
of God, and smell the fragrance of 
divine grace in his soul; and he shall 
be comforted. 

Christian philosophy admits the 
evils of the world, but it also shouts 


out the good. It shouts out Christ, 


seek 


Christ wept over Jerusalem. 


Some 


OF HAPPINESS 
Who suffered and died and ros 
again, and redeemed us, and Who 
still walks over the troubled waters 
of the whole world, saying: 


“Peace 
be to you, My peace I give to you.” 


I. a letter writlen to Mary Curtin 
shortly before his death, Fulton 
Oursler, Senior Editor of the Read- 
er’s Digest and author of The Great- 
est Story Ever Told, deftly welded 
all the philosophies and opinions 
together. His simple yet enecom- 
statement resounds ina 
pulsating testimonial to the life he 
lived: “Happiness must consist: in 


passing 


realizing our destiny, our purpose in 
life. We are created to know God, 
to love Him and to serve Him. Hap- 
piness lies in these three opportuni- 


ties.” 
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The Variety of the Catholic Church 


by DONALD 


Wisin RN Catholics are under two 
disadvantages when they come face 
to face with the Eastern churches, 
whether Catholic or dissident. The 
first is that for most of us, if we 
learned any ecclesiastical history at 
all at school, our teachers and text- 
books were shy of the subject, and 
the East tended to disappear a 2 
the Church’s 
The other is that most of 
us have still grown up with the idea 
that Catholic unity in faith and 
morals is paralleled by uniformity 
of practice, especially in such mat- 
ters as public worship and canon 
law for example, that Mass is 
everywhere the Latin Mass that we 
know, or that nowhere is there such 
a thing as a legitimately married 
Catholic priest. 

And if to discover the 
complete falsity of this picture of 
a fancied uniformity, we are quite 
at a loss to know how those Catho- 
lies Whose practice differs from ours 
“oot that way.” 


(quite early stage of 
history. 


we come 


It does not occur 
to us that they have always been 
that way; that from an opposite 
point of view it is we Westerners 
who are different; that such vari- 
ations have always existed in the 
Church and that our modern West- 
ern preponderance is accidental. 

It follows that those who are rash 


VP TWATER 


enough to undertake to write on 
these matters for the general public 
find it necessary to devote 
ordinate amount of their space to 
the church history of the past. Bul 
the matters involved are extremely 
complicated, and most people seem 
to dislike or to have little interest 
in history (which = is 
though perhaps understandable 
but I can’t go into that now): so 
the efforts to give Catholies a better 
idea of the inclusiveness and vari- 
ety of Catholic practice and ways of 
looking at things are not always as 
successful as could be wished. 


an in- 


deplorable, 


I WANT lo give my readers an idea 
of what some of 


these differences 
not to burden my 
pages with historical explanations | 
ask them to take my word for cer- 
tain things. 

First of all, from the earliest 
times Catholic Christians have wor- 


are: and so as 





In his description of the different Catholi: 
practices and customs throughout the world. 
Donald Attwater, noted authority on the 
Eastern churches, goes far toward clarifying 
the misunderstanding prevalent among West- 
ern Catholics concerning the Eastern rites. 
Mr. Attwater is the author of Eastern Cath- 
olic Worship, and Christian Churches of the 
East, to name but two among his numerou- 
works. 
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shiped God and received the sacra- 
ments in many different ways and 
ecclesiastical life has 
been regulated by rules (canon law) 
that in many respects differ from 
place to place; and the degree of 
direct contact of bishops with the 
Holy See of Rome has varied greatly 
on account of distance and other 
reasons. These differences fall 
roughly into two main divisions, 
those of western and central Europe 
(“the West’) and those of eastern 
Europe and the Near East (“the 
East”). Both areas had (and have) 
variety within themselves, but the 
Kast more so. 

Then, at various times and in 
various circumstances up to about 
the thirteenth century, nearly all 
these Eastern Christians became 
separated from the communion of 
the Holy See. But though they thus 
ceased to be Catholic, they contin- 
ued to hold the Catholic faith as it 
had developed up to that time, their 
bishops and priests remained true 
bishops and priests and their sacra- 
ments remained real sacraments. 
That is still so. 


languages; 


By far the largest and most im- 
portant of these dissident churches 
is the one called the Or- 
thodox Church (in Greece, Russia, 
Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, ete.). 
Repeat: the Orthodox are not Cath- 
olies—but neither are they Protes- 
tants. When inviting them to send 
representatives to the Vatican Coun- 
cil, Pope Pius IX addressed them 
as “the Churches of Eastern Rite 
not in Communion with the Apos- 
tolic See’: the Protestant bodies he 
addressed quite differently. 

At various times since the six- 
teenth century small minorities of 
these dissidents returned to Catholic 
unity. The biggest of these bodies 


Eastern 


(named from their place of resi- 
dence or origin) are the Catholic 
Ukrainians, Ruthenians and Ru- 
manians. Among the others are 
the Syrian Melkites, the Syrian 
Maronites, the Chaldeans (in Iraq) 
and the Catholic Armenians. When 
these people returned to the Church 
they naturally brought back with 
them their ancient Catholic forms 
of the Mass, ete., in their own litur- 
gical language, and their own canon 
law and other customs, which they 
had continued to use through all 
the years of their separation from 
Rome. They are therefore called 
Catholics of Eastern rites. 

But these were only minorities 
the vast majority of Eastern Chris- 
tians remain in their state of sepa- 
ration. And as the Western church 
has meanwhile spread throughout 
the world through emigration and 
its missionary activity, Catholics of 
today are in great majority West- 
ern (in much earlier times it was 
the other way round): nominally 
some 416 million of them, as against 
some nine million Catholics of East- 
ern rites, of whom about a million 
are now in North America. 


Bi this huge Western, or Latin, 
church there is only one code of 
canon law and, roughly speaking, 
only one way of celebrating Mass 
and administering the sacraments, 
in one liturgical language, Latin. 
But among the relatively few East- 
ern Catholics there are eight other 
forms of Mass, which are celebrated 
in eleven dilferent languages (four 
of them vernacular). It is of these 
I wish to write. But as I have not 
space for all, I confine myself chiefly 
to what is called the Byzantine rite, 
a term derived from Byzantium, the 
ancient name for Constantinople, 
where it was developed in the days 
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when that what it re- 
mained = for centuries, the 
most important center of civiliza- 


city 
many 


was, 


tion and the second most important 


ecclesiastical center of the whole 
world. 
The 


wmong 


Byzantine rite is in use 
the Catholic Ukrainians, 
Ruthenians, Rumanians, Syrian 
Melkites and others, including tiny 
groups of Catholic Russians; it is 
also used by the whole dissident 
Orthodox Church. 
tain 
and 


There are cer- 
variations in some countries 
churches: as it would be im- 
possible to describe them all I will 
confine myself to typical usages. 
We sometimes hear of a Russian 
rite, Ukrainian rite, Ruthenian rite, 
Melkite rite, ete. 
fusing, because there are no such 
liturgical rites. These churches all 
use the Byzantine rite, each with 
certain 
it own.) 


This is very con- 


usages, e.g., language, oi 
And a good deal of what 
I say about Catholic Byzantines is 
true of Eastern Catholics of othei 
rites, such as the Syrian, Armenian 
and Coptic (Egyptian). 


Loer’s go into a Byzantine church. 
The most striking thing we see at 
once Is that the sanctuary is cut oll 
from the nave by a sereen (etkono- 
stasis), which is covered with sacred 
pictures—eikons, that is, “images”; 
and when the screen doors are 
closed the altar cannot be clearly 
seen. The usage about these doors 
varies; properly they should be shut 
during certain parts of the Mass and 
other services, but in some churches 
they are now open all the time a 
service is going on. 

There is no holy water, no sta- 
tions of the cross and no statues; 
but there are more etkons on the 
walls and on small desks. Watch 
the people come in. They do not 


WORLD 


venuflect but bow, making the sign 
of the cross-—and this they do from 
right to left, with the thumb and 
first two fingers of the right hand 
held together. Some of them go 
from etkon to eikon, standing to 
pray before them, bowing and cross- 
ing themselves frequently. 

Perhaps before we realize it the 
priest is at the altar and the Liturgy 
(that is, Mass) has begun. The 
celebrant is probably bearded; his 
vestinents somewhat dillerent 
and more ample than those we are 
used to; and his movements in the 
sanctuary are deliberate, slow, dig- 
nified and expressive, producing a 
remarkable sense of rhythm. 

From time to time he comes oul 
through the doors of the screen, to 
incense the eikons and people, or 
carrying the gospel book, or, later, 
in procession, bringing the bread 
and wine from a side table to the 
altar (the “great entrance”). 

In churches that have not yet suc- 
cumbed to the tyranny of fixed pews 
the people comport themselves in 
an uninhibited way that echoes the 
ease and amplitude of the celebrant: 
the same combination of dignified 
formality and informal “at-home- 
can still be seen in many 
Western churches on the continent 
of Europe. 


are 


ness” 


Pom the very start there is sing- 


ing: most Eastern Catholics now 
have an equivalent to low Mass, 
but sung Mass remains the ordinary 
form. There is a choir of men and 
women, but often the whole congre- 
gation sings as well and seems to 
know much of the Liturgy by heart. 
Organs and other instruments are 
strictly forbidden, and in some 
churches the music would strike us 
as-—well, shall I say curious. But 
in Slav churches (Ukrainians, Ru- 
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thenians, Russians) the harmonized 
singing is most lovely, expressive 
and moving. 

There are frequent litanies, of 
which the petitions are sung by a 
deacon, if there be one, standing 
outside the screen; and the phrases 
we hear time and again are the 
people’s responses — “Lord, have 
mercy,” “Grant it, Lord,” ete.: in 
Greek, “Kyrie eleison,’ “Para- 
skhou, Kyrie’; in Slavonic, “Gos- 
podi pomilui,” “Podai, Gospodi.” It 
is a feature of the Byzantine rite 
that different churches use it in dif- 
ferent languages: among the Catho- 
lics in old forms of Greek and 
Slavonic and in spoken Rumanian, 
Arabic and Hungarian (Magyar). 
In North America it will one day 
probably be in English. 


Bu: though everything seems so 
strange and different, the divisions 
and actions of the Mass that we 
know are of course all there. The 
Mass of the learners (catechu- 
mens), with its epistle (sung by a 
layman) and gospel; and the Mass 
of the faithful, with the offering of 
the bread and wine, the preface and 
“Holy, holy, holy” leading to the 
great eucharistic prayer (canon) in 
which the consecration takes place, 
the breaking of the consecrated 
Bread, and the communion 

As with us, the Nicene creed is 
sung, and the Lord’s Prayer, both 
by the choir and people. Two Mass 
“hymns” very popular in the East 
must be mentioned. The “Thrice 
Holy” (Trisagion) —“Holy God, 
holy Strong One, holy Deathless 
One, have mercy on us”—which is 
sung just before the epistle; in the 
West we sing this, and then in 
Greek as well as Latin, only on Good 
Friday. And at the great entrance, 
mentioned above, there is sung the 


« 


Hymn of the Cherubim (AKheru- 


bikon), to specially lovely melodies. 


A STRIKING point of difference from 
the West today is that the celebrant 
(who may have other priests cele- 
brating at the same altar together 
with him) sings the words of con- 
secration aloud, and the choir and 
people respond “Amen” to each 
consecration, a practice that empha- 
sizes the laity’s part in the sacri- 
fice. The invocation of the Holy 
Spirit follows, and then at this 
sacred moment there are commemo- 
rations of our Lady and the other 
saints, of all the departed, and of 
the living. 

Another remarkable point of dif- 
ference is at the people’s com- 
munion: the Blessed Sacrament is 
received in both kinds. The priest 
takes a particle of the Lord’s Body 
together with some drops of the 
Precious Blood from the chalice in 
a golden spoon, and puts them to- 
gether into the mouth of the com- 
municant, who is normally stand- 
ing. The words used are: “The 
servant of God ‘here the priest men- 
tions the communicant’s christian 
name if he knows it! partakes of the 
holy precious Body and Blood of 
our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, for the forgiveness of his 
‘her} sins unto everlasting life.” 

The Byzantine rite no longer has 
the usage, which some other rites 
have kept, of the communicant an- 
swering “Amen” to the words of 
administration; this used to be done 
in the West too. In some churches 
it is the custom for the communi- 
cant at once to cleanse his mouth 
by taking a draught of wine and 
eating a morsel of bread, and for 
blessed bread to be distributed to 
all at the end of Mass. It must be 
clearly understood that in neither 
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ease is the bread (or wine) 
crated. 
ened 


bread. 


COoOnSseC- 
Eastern altar-bread is leav- 


and resembles household 


Te sacrament of the Eucharist 
and the rite of celebrating it were 
instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ 
at the Last Supper in the Upper 
Room, as recounted in- various 
places in the New Testament. What 
He did then can have taken only a 
few minutes. What we take part 
in today, according to whatever rite, 
is simply derived from that, ex- 
panded and “complicated” by a 
process of addition and alteration 
and historical development. It was 
only in the nature of things and to 
be expected that this development 
should take different forms in dif- 
ferent places and among various 
peoples, so that today there are the 
Roman and Milanese and Carthu- 
sian and other rites in the West, 
the Byzantine, the Armenian, the 
Chaldean and others in the East. 

Nor is the process of development 
and change in the Church’s litur- 
gies ended: in the past few years 
we have seen such things as the re- 
vived and altered Easter vigil serv- 
ice, an increase of the use of spoken 
languages in various services, and 
such changes in the way of adminis- 
tering the sacraments, ete., as have 
been approved for the people of 
Germany. 

Nothing could more clearly illus- 
trate the real unity, “oneness,” of 
the Catholie Church than all these 
external differences: which are not 
simply and only external but go 
back to the multitude of inner vari- 
ations of temperament, mentality 
and circumstances to be found in 
God’s vast human family. For ex- 
ample, it has been pointed out that 


whereas the devotion of some is 
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stirred by displaying holy things 
( Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament), the devotion of others 
is stirred by “hiding” them (e. q., 
the Byzantine picture-screen with 
its closed doors). 

In secular matters external dif- 
ferences tend toward disunity, peo- 
ple who are “different” are apt to be 
looked on with (most unjust) sus- 
picion. Not so in the Church: her 
very unity of faith and morals and 
communion require that she should 
weleome variety in other things, 
that she should respect humankind 
as God made it. 


(@. Gu 


0, Rk history and huge numerical 
majority sometimes produce among 
us Western Catholics a sense of ex- 
ternal uniformity in the Church 
which is not only at variance with 
the facts but can have mischievous 
results. It can make us narrow and 
arrogant. It is still a common idea 
that our Western (or “Latin”) re- 
ligious ways are the only fully Cath- 
olic ones; that, for example, people 
who don’t have Benediction or no- 
venas, or some of whose priests are 
married, can’t possibly be proper 
Catholics. But these are not the 
things that make people Catholic. 
“Those are members of the Church 
founded by Jesus Christ who have 
been baptized and are joined to- 
sether in the bonds of unity, faith 
and Catholic fellowship” (Cardinal 
Gasparri’s Catechism; authorized 
translation). 

We have to beware of an appe- 
tite for external uniformity and the 
superiority of what we happen to 
do: such an attitude is an infection 
from our secular surroundings. In 
America it sometimes happens that 
a Catholic girl of Western rite, en- 
vaged to a Catholic man of Eastern 
rite, insists that her wedding be 
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with Western observances in a 
Western church, and even that her 
husband should get permission to 
change his rite or that the children 
be raised in the Latin rite. 

A young woman who takes thal 
line is going contrary to the mind 
of the Church; for the Church di- 


rects that in a marriage between 
Catholics of different rites the wed- 
ding must take place according to 


the rite of the bridegroom and the 
children must be brought up in his 
rite. But the parties are free to 
frequent a church of whatever rite 
they please. This is but one exam- 
ple of the false positions into which 
we may be betrayed by ignorance 
and prejudice in these matters. 


Tan last paragraph reminds us 
that it is not only in its way of cele- 
brating Mass that the East differs 
from the West. 


services 


Eastern marriage 
very different, and 
All Eastern services 
tend to be longer than their Western 
equivalents, both in themselves and 
in the way they are carried out: and 
in America this makes a_ serious 
problem for the Eastern clergy in 
commending love of their rite to 
young people and in maintaining 
the integrity of their services. 

It is not flattering to us Western- 
that some Easterners should 
come to our churches because “Mass 
is over much quicker.” No doubt at 
times and in places there are good, 
even compelling, reasons for a cer- 
tain shortening of religious serv- 
ices; but it is a problem in which 
several things have to be carefully 
considered, not least the fundamen- 
tal attitude to public worship of the 
people concerned. Shortening can 
be overdone: and there are not 
wanting indications that the time 
has come for us of the West to ac- 


are 
much longer. 


ers 


quire, from parents and pulpit and 
school, an appreciation of public 
worship and our proper part in it 
that would bring us more into line 
with the tradition of the East. 


wie mistake about the external 
uniformity of the Catholic Church 
is commonly found associated with 
another: namely, the idea that these 
Western usages, that are errone- 
ously supposed to be shared by all 
Catholics, have hardly varied over 
the centuries: what may be called 
the myth of Catholic unchangeable- 
ness in these matters. History 
shows that through the ages the 
Western church has repeatedly in- 
novated where public worship, 
ascetic practices and the like are 
coneerned; meny customs that a 
Western Catholic tends to regard as 
of immemorial antiquity are of rela- 
tively or quite recent origin. And 
some of the observances that we 
now look on as peculiarly Eastern 
were formerly ours too: such are 
communion in both kinds, bowing 
instead of genuflecting, the sign of 
the cross made from right to left, 
and others which I have not men- 
tioned. 

Baptism, for example. In Eng- 
land and other European countries 
up to the time of the Reformation, 
and even later, the baby was often 
totally immersed in the water at 
baptism. (For centuries this was 
the normal method for adults too.) 
The Eastern churches have retained 
immersion in form or other 
for children down to this day (in 
cold weather the water is warmed! ). 
Confirmation, too. Some Western 
Catholics were surprised when the 
Holy See lately issued regulations 
for priests to give this sacrament in 
certain circumstances. They did 
not realize that confirmation by a 


some 
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priest has long been usual in cer- 
tain foreign-mission territories; and 
that Byzantine (and some other) 
Catholic children are always con- 
firmed by the priest, immediately 
after he has baptized them. This is 
why the Catholic Church does not 
confirm (or baptize) the Eastern 
Orthodox who are reconciled with 
her: their Orthodox baptism is of 
course valid, and they have been 
confirmed at the same time, just 
as Byzantine Catholics are. 


‘Tene is only one baptism, one 
confirmation, one eucharist and the 
rest. But there are many right and 
proper ways of doing and minister- 
ing these things in the Church. And 
the Church recognizes them all as 
being equally good; she gives no 
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priority or superiority to any one of 
them, whether Roman or Byzantine 
or any other. For historical reasons 
we Western Catholics often over- 
look the importance of the Christian 
East, its history, its traditions and 
its observances. In particular we 
forget the overwhelming influence 
of Greek-speaking Christians and of 
the Greek mind in the earlier centu- 
ries of the Church’s development. 
Yet we have a reminder of it at 
every Latin Mass, in the Greek 
words “Kyrie eleison, Christe elei- 
son’; and if we are fortunate 
enough to be present when the Pope 
sings Mass in Rome we have an- 
other: for then the epistle and 
gospel are solemnly chanted, not 
only in Latin, but in 
well, 


Greek as 


November Season 


by YETZA 


(ALLESPIE 


I] ITH only bitter berries left, 

When all the golden leaves are thinned, 
When dark comes like an enemy, 

With strange birds crying in the wind, 


Know that 


Vovember has you. 


Stop 


{tnd never search oul rhymes nor reasons 
Sleep like a root in dormant earth, 
Know that the heart, too, has its seasons, 





From East and From West 


by JUSTINE KRUG 


As the ship pulled slowly out of 
Le Havre and moved into the Eng- 
lish Channel, I stood at the rail re- 
leasing the buildings of the little 
town one by one until I could see 
my beloved France no more. So 
much was left there ——three full 
young years, friends who would 
never again be together, France 
herself with her particular air that 
can be breathed nowhere else. And 
yet | was carrying something very 
precious away with me, something 
I had not expected to find when | 
sailed across the three 
before. 

Paris! My sister and I went to 
meet her with eager hearts. We 
could hardly believe this adventure 
was ours. Only three months be- 
fore I had applied for a French Govy- 
ernment Fellowship through the 
French Cultural Service in New 
York where I was working. My sis- 
ter Claire had promised to give up 
her modeling job if I were accepted. 
In July we heard the good word. 

Now there we were, with Paris 
rising before us: Notre Dame whose 
towers and portals we had seen so 
often in pictures, the Louvre and its 
impeccable September gardens, the 
bookstalls and bridges of the Seine, 
the Are de Triomphe above the wide 
Champs Elysées, the Jardin du 


sea years 


Luxembourg where a tall fountain 
played before the Medici Palace, the 
white phantom of the Sacré Coeur 
watching over the city. As I went 
forward to meet all the variety of 
Paris, I felt strangely as if I had 
come home. 


I. a few weeks I began my course 
in contemporary French literature 
at the Sorbonne. My sister took a 
job modeling at Jean Patou’s. Her 
life moved to the Right Bank; mine 
settled on the Left, where I met fel- 
low students from many countries. 
We ate at student restaurants for 
sixty franes a meal, drank strong 
French colfee flavored with chicory, 
went to plays and concerts at re- 
duced prices and thought we were 
the luckiest people in the world. 





All roads lead to Rome. they say, but the 
travelers along those roads differ mightily 
one from the other—each journey is unique 
and personal. It was, says Justine Krug, “my 
love for Paris and Europe that led me to 
His true face.” On the Vigil of Pentecost, 
1950, she was received into the Church. Miss 
Krug holds her B.A. from Mount Holyoke. 
her M.A. from Columbia and her Doctorate 
from the Sorbonne. She is at present Pro- 
gram Director of the German and Austrian 
High School Student Program, sponsored by 
the NCWC under the auspices of the State 
Department—a long range investment in in- 
ternational understanding. 
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This was exactly the kind of life 
I had come to find. Since graduat- 
ing from college, | had lived snugly 
and comfortably at home. I com- 
muted to office jobs in New York 
City, but my heart was in wriling. 
Dogsedly and eagerly, I resisted 
life’s monotony by writing poems 
und short stories, thinking uncon- 
ventional thoughts and building my 
own little philosophy with the help 
of Rilke and Gide and Sartre. But 
| knew that experience was missing, 
that L must begin to live in the 
world. 


Pine was an exhilarating, sober- 
ing and yet bewildering experience. 
With fresh eyes I saw poverty and 
sulfering all around me, the weary 
results of war and foreign oecupa- 
tion: litthe children with big, 
eyes; gaunt and degenerate-looking 
young bohemians of Boulevard St. 
Michel; the worn and discouraged 
faces of men and women in the 
streets and subways. I discovered 
also a national mentality different 
from my own. It was a particular 
kind of skeptic realism bred by cen- 
turies of living together as a people. 
Their heritage was a bitter, indul- 
gent and humorous wisdom in the 
face of human nature. My life of 
abundance and ease with its senti- 
mental idealism and its naive belief 
in comfort and progress dropped 
below the horizon. 

My companions were intellectuals 
and artists who claimed allegiance 
to nothing but themselves. In our 
readings and ideas 
crowded the air in rapid and impar- 
tial succession, and truths rose and 
fell like quarry. Soon I 
suspect them all. 

With ny perspective, I 
quickly discovered that my own phi- 
losophy was full of contradictions. 


Wise 


discussions, 


began to 


hew 
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The long evolution from the reli- 
gious beliefs of my childhood had 
finally reached its climax. 


1 
Tie faith in which I had been 
raised denied the existence of evil 
and aflirmed only the good. It held 
that outer conditions are the result 
of interior attitudes and that man 
has the power to create health, pros- 
perity and suecess through con- 
structive thinking. Jesus was an 
example to follow, a wonderful, lov- 
ing miracle-maker. Nevertheless 
belief in a personal God was a part 
of my training. Mother’s warm and 
buoyant nature gave our faith its 
life. My father, too, had his faith. 
He did not belong to a Church and 
he rarely talked of God, but when 
he took earth into his hands, “‘clean 
dirt” as he called it, or taught me 
the names of flowers in our garden 
or showed me a bird’s nest strung 
between the branches of a tree, he 
pointed clearly to God. 

As I grew older, however, Jesus 
became more and more problemat- 
ical until I finally wondered why He 

Wasn't God 
When I could 
no longer accept my mother’s reli- 
vious beliefs, it was to the Jehovah 
of David's psalms I turned through 
love of His creation. 

But this Jehovah did not survive 
my college days. In His place, | 
substituted a vague, distant Spirit 
involved in a 


was necessary at all. 
the Father enough? 


prodigious experi- 
ment, a Spirit which would be com- 
plete and victorious only when 
mankind had finished its long climb 
upward. 


| Paris I discovered that this 
fragmentary God could not stand up 
against the problems I faced. I saw 


that He had shrunk to a mere First 
Cause, having to penetrate layers 
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of space before He reached me and 
my concern for suffering and in- 
justice and the meaning of life. 
When I took the question of His 
existence to others, they finished 
Him olf. 

There was the Jewish boy who 
told me nostalgically of the songs 
und ceremonies of his childhood 
und then suddenly stopped himself 
with the ery: “Emotionalism! 
There’s no such thing as God.” A 
French girl at the Sorbonne, for- 
inerly “protestante,” scotfed as I in- 
sisted on the necessity for a Creator. 
God, she remarked, was only an in- 
vention of men who sought power 
over other men. My closest friend, 
who had no religious training what- 
ever, said, “I wish I could help you, 
but I have never felt any need for 
God.” This need to believe in God 
wus the last vestige of faith that 
remained in me. 

On Eve of our first 
winter in Paris my sister and I went 
to a carol concert at the American 
Church on Quai d’Orsay. As I lis- 
tened to the choir heralding the 
birth of the Saviour, I suddenly felt 
sorry for God. All at once I knew 
! could believe in Him no longer. I 
thought of what Maeterlinck says 
through a character in Pelléas and 
Meélisande: “If 1 were God, I would 
have pity on men’s hearts.” re- 
solved to ask no more pity of Him. 


Christmas 


B. rnow when I was “free” at last, 
God began His work on me in a new 
way. My love for Paris and Europe 
led me to His true face. How many 


trips 1 took that vear! My hunger 
lo see everything sent me oll on 
countless week-ends and holidays: 
to Rouen’s cathedral and the mar- 
ket place where Jeanne d’Are was 
burned; Chartres, where one cold 
winter day my friends and I stood 


10] 


with 
flagstones of 


numbed legs on the ancient 
the cathedral and 
gazed at the dazzling stained glass 
windows; again and 
again, that eighteenth century arti- 
ficial paradise; Strasbourg, where 
we climbed the cathedral lower 
Goethe had climbed and 
looked into the distances across the 
Rhine; Brittany, with its “calvaires” 
ihe whole 
south of France by motoreyele to 
Florence, where | stood in_ the 
crowded cathedral on Easter Sun- 
day in view of Della Robbia angels. 


Versailles, 


before 


at country crossroads; 


ee and almost) uncon- 
sciously, | found myself feeling my 
way somewhere, following a lead 
which took me in a definite direc- 
tion. What I had when I 
first arrived in France—a feeling of 
coming home stronger and 
stronger. It more than the 
beautiful and harmonious surface 
of things. I recognized something 
deeper and wanted to follow it to its 
roots. More than history was there 
to trace; it was the whole meaning 
of our Western World. As _ time 
passed I could not deny the fact 
that the Catholic Chureh was in- 
extricably involved in my discovery. 

I saw her now in a completely 
new light, as an integral part of 
Europe and its civilization. This 
was not the Church I had criticized 
and scorned as an arbitrary system 
of formulas and regulations that 
held its members by fear. This was 
a great lady moving vigorously 
through the centuries, radiating a 
living faith. I only sensed this, | 
did not understand it. But some- 
how I regretted not being a part of 
her lineage. 

A new picture of Catholicism was 
also given me by the Catholic novel- 
ists I was reading. Claudel, Péguy, 


sensed 


SreW 


Was 
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Mauriac, Bernanos impressed me by 
the depth of their grasp of human 
problems as well as by the signifi- 
cant place they held in contempo- 
rary French thought. 


Ox: evening I was having dinner 
with a friend, telling him about one 
of the Catholic novels | was read- 
ing. Suddenly he surprised me by 
saying, “You know, I’m taking in- 
structions from a priest.” I was 
startled, for he was certainly as 
freethinking as I. “He’s a Thom- 
ist,” he went on, “treats everything 
in line with Scholastic philosophy.” 
I had no idea what these words 
meant, but before I knew it | found 
myself saying, “I'd like to find out 
more about Catholicism too.” [ got 
out my notebook and pencil. This 
would be another experience worthy 
of Paris. 

He was an English priest and he 
took me aback at the start when he 
asked. “What made you decide to 
become a Catholic, Justine?” 1 
went to see him only a few times. 
Nothing he said entered my mind 
or heart. But he gave me a little 
catechism and lent me Goodier’s 
Public Life of our Lord. 

At that time the Week of Catholic 
Intellectuals came to Paris. I at- 
tended lecture and listened 
avidly to the speakers, among whom 
were Maritain and Claudel and Gra- 
ham Much of what they 
said was foreign to me, but one 
thing impressed me: they did not 
all agree, 


every 


Greene. 


these scientists, writers 
and philosophers, but they were all 
one with the Church. It was, as 
Claudel expressed it, a personal de- 
liverance tnside faith. I felt strange- 
ly content among these people, and 
vet I was sure I could never be one 
of them. 

And so I drew nearer and nearer 
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to Catholicism-—--gingerly and with a 
certain inviolable air. The closer | 
came, the more objections | raised. 

1 did not believe in sin or the 
fallen nature of man. I could not 
understand why Christ’s suffering 
should be stressed above His mes- 
sage of love. The perpetual virgin- 
ity of His mother seemed unneces- 
sarily emphasized. The elaborate 
construction of saints got in my 
way. How different was my solitary 
old Jehovah! Even so, it was the 
difference that led me on. 

There was something else also. 
The Catholic Church claimed to be 
the “only true Church.” Although 
this dogmatic attitude exasperated 
me, T appreciated the fact that 
somewhere in this relativistic world 
such a claim should be made. 

The intellectual world I lived in, 
and even the daily world, denied 
that there was such a thing as an 
absolute truth. God perhaps, Ves. 
But outside of Him, no. 

I remembered that Mother used 
to say that Jesus “spoke as one hav- 
ing authority, and not as one of the 
scribes.” 


‘ 


I began to hear such a 
voice. Why should there not be a 
truth to transeend all others, a 
truth in which all other truths 
found their right place and order? 
It was absurd, preposterous, impos- 
sible. And yet, if there were such a 
truth, how wonderful 
wonders! 


beyond = all 


I BEGAN going into churches to pray. 
It is easy in France; they are every- 
where, quiet and eandle-lit, with 


recollection in the stones. 1 
would kneel on a prie-dreu at the 
rear where no one could me. 
Furtively, I observed how people 
made the Sign of the The 
first time I dipped my fingers in 
holy water and crossed myself, | 


very 


sce 


Cross. 
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felt as if 1 had accomplished some- 
thing momentous and daring. 

After a while I no longer felt 
ridiculous on my knees. It was 
vood to be there, silently thinking 
about God. Still I did not know 
what the little red light over the 
altar meant, or what the 
Sacrament was. 

In July I invited the Director of 
my course at the Sorbonne to tea, 
and told her how interested I was in 
Catholicism. She met my words 
with Gallic realism. “Have you 
found a priest?” she asked. Once 
again I took down a name, and the 
next day I telephoned Abbé Godin, 
assistant pastor of the student 
Church of the Sacred Heart at the 
Cité Universitaire. 


Blessed 


_—_ was no mistaking it, during 
inv first meeting with Abbé Godin 
I knew I had found someone who 
would explain Catholicism to me in 
terms I could understand. I re- 
member asking him rather belliger- 
ently about the Church’s claim to 
truth. He only smiled and _ said, 
“We do not possess the truth; we 
receive it.” This is the way he pre- 
sented Catholicism to me, not as a 
doctrine imposed from the outside, 
but as a holy trust passing from 
generation to generation. He 
showed me the Church as I had 
wished to see her, inclusive and 
life-giving, not exclusive and con- 
fining. 

There was nothing he said that I 
could turn against the Church, al- 
though I admit I tried. I brought 
him objections by the dozen; I sent 
armies against him, but he laid 
them all In his joyous and 
peaceful presence, everything be- 
come simple and whole. 

“First,” he said when I started 
asking questions about the Church, 


low. 
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“you must get to know Jesus.” Un- 
der his guidance, I studied the New 
Testament carefully. Jesus came 
alive as a person, and for the first 
time the events of His life appeared 
in sequence. I was surprised to see 
how seriously He took Himself. 
How the evidence was before me. 
Would I take Him seriously too? 


Pises GopIN invited me to the Sun- 
day evening lectures at the Stu- 
dents’ Room in the rectory. There 
I heard discussions by priests and 
laymen on the liturgy and_ the 
Church’s role in the modern world. 
One Saturday morning I witnessed 
the baptism of one of the students 
from the Cité Universitaire. I had 
never seen such an impressive cere- 
mony. As I followed the procession 
down the aisle to the altar I began 
to realize what it meant to be a 
Christian. 

“Do you believe in Jesus Christ?” 
I asked myself the same question 
hundreds of times. I had read 
about Him, followed Him from His 
birth to the Cross, but I could not 
accept Him as the Son of God. I 
still wondered if it were not an ex- 
aggeration to place Him _ higher 
than founders of other religions. 
Perhaps He was only relatively true 
in His time, partially true for us of 
the Western World. But I knew 
that Jesus Christ must either be 
wholly accepted or wholly rejected. 
He had insisted on this. I thought 
of what Dostoevski had written: “It 
wasn't a joke that Christ was cruci- 
fied for us.” 


— to believe in Him with 
all my heart, to believe in such a 


love as His, a love that reached 
down into the depths of humanity, 
gathered us in His hands and lifted 


us up to the Father—a Person who 
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did such a thing and will go on do- 
ing it until the end of the world. 

1 read on and on in the 
\bbé Godin gave me to study: Pas- 


books 


n 


cal, Jacques Riviere’s correspond- 


ence with Claudel, Maurice Zundel’s 
Recherche du Dieu tinconnu, and 
many “Pray, Abbe 
Godin, “pray especially lo Jesus.” 
Many times | prayed into the dark. 
Still I did not believe. Abbé Godin 
did not seem disturbed. “If you 
really believe,” he = said, 
“vou will.” He pointed to the words 
painted on his lampshade: “Qui... 
facit’ veritatem venit ad lucem” 
“He that doth truth, cometh to the 
light” 


others. said 


want to 


T : ; 
HE time of Advent came. Abbé 
Godin told me if was the period of 
waiting for Christ to be born. 1 
prayed harder still. I thumbed my 
little Bible ragged. A few nights 
before Christmas IT came suddenly 
on the words that open St. John’s 
Gospel: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, 
ind the Word was God.” I had read 
them before, but only now did I 
understand what they meant. “The 
Word was God.” 
tance remained. 


Only one relue- 
Would I be limit- 
ing God by accepting Christ? 

For weeks I had looked forward 
to Midnight Mass at the Cité church 
It was beautiful indeed. But for me 
the Christ Child was not born that 
night. When 
was raised, | bent my head in weari- 
ness and dejection. The next morn- 
ing, Christmas and my_ twenty- 
seventh birthday, I resolved to tell 
Abbé Godin I could not go on with 
the instructions. 

My sister and T had planned to 
prepare a Christmas Day dinner in 
the apartment of a friend. Claire 
left early and T promised to join her 


the consecrated host 
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in a little while. I dressed with a 
tight, cold heart. But before I left, 
| could not help kneeling once more 
under the crucifix by the bed. I 
asked Jesus to give me patience. In 
the next moment a switch was 
turned on and off in my soul. I be- 
lieved, I knew, that Christ 
was the Son of God. 

The whole world seemed to flower 
during those next few days. But 
when I told Abbé Godin I believed 
at last, he did not seem surprised. 
“T told you,” he said smiling. “And 
now,” he went on, “you must make 
vour faith a matter of the intelli- 
sence as well as the heart.” As al- 
ways, I left him with the feeling of 
being only at the beginning. 


Jesus 


I WOULD have preferred to remain 
in that comfortable never-never 
land where Jesus and I were alone 
together, but I knew I could not 
stand still, that the next logical step 
would be into the Church itself. For 
the first time I began to take the 
possibility of conversion seriously. 
It frightened me. Everything about 
me was against it 
terests, temperament. 
Under the tutelage of Abbé Godin, 
I began to study the Church more 
closely. IT was thrilled 
that in essence all her doctrine was 
but a fulfillment of other truth, not 
a contradiction. All her rituals, all 
her gestures, came to me as sacred 
praise and 
Everything I did not understand or 
had misunderstood was explained, 
everything T had mistrusted was 
viven its basic meaning and place 


education, in- 


to discover 


expressions of love. 


relies, indulgences, confession, the 
cuit of the saints. Slowly, delight- 
fully she took her true shape. Now 
every Mass was a refreshing and en- 
riching experience. It was easy to 
learn the words and melody of the 
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Gloria, the Credo, the Sanctus and 
Agnus Dei as we sang them. This 
was the Church at whose portal I 
stood, and she was beautiful, holy 
and undefiled as our Lord meant her 
to be. 

But for a long time I hesitated to 
enter. I still doubted that this was 
the Church as she really is. I had 
been in Catholic churches before, 
and had not been moved or im- 
pressed by the celebration of the 
Mass. I had Catholics cross 
themselves and heard them saying 
the Our Father, as though the words 
and gestures had no meaning. I 
thought of Catholies who lived only 
by the letter of the law, intent on 
passive, mechanical observance. | 
piled all the offenses of Catholies 
political, moral, social——before me 
and the barrier seemed too great. I 
was afraid, after all, of only one 
thing —-that perhaps the compli- 
cated exterior of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church weighed too heavily 
upon the Spirit within her. 


seen 


Pout Gopin did his best to make 
me see that the divine character of 
the Church human 
form. Again and again, he recalled 
the example of Peter’s denial of 
Christ, of our own daily betrayals. 
He tried to show me that through 
the 2,000 years of the Church’s his- 
tory, the promise has been kept; 
that evil and sin in her only prove 
her divinity, for despite all attacks, 
her doctrine is still intact. All this 
seemed logical. But soon afterward 
my emotions took control. I was 
thrown from one extreme to the 
other—faith, then doubt. Several 
times I tried to break away from the 
Church completely. I would keep 
Christ alone. But try though I 


is enclosed in 
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might, I could not separate the two 
without losing Him. I knew also 
that losing Him would mean losing 
His mother, and I had already be- 
gun to loye her. It was she at last 
who brought the gentle forgiveness 
and peace to my heart that told me 
where I belonged. 

God’s plan of redemption became 
clear. It began with His promise to 
Abraham, His pact with Moses. In 
spite of all the unfaithfulness of His 
people, God had kept His promise. 
So it would always be. “I will not 
leave you orphans,” Jesus said. 
And so the Church became to me 
the great mother-teacher she is, liv- 
ing and growing and learning with 
the life of His Spirit which she con- 
tinually receives from His hands. | 
understood at last the words of St. 
Augustine: “No one can have God 
for his Father unless the Church is 
his Mother.” 


QO. the Vigil of Pentecost, the 
Church I had feared and loved till 
then as a stranger took me in. That 
morning after my baptism I re- 
ceived my first Holy Communion. 


In the afternoon we left for the 
cathedral of Chartres, 8,000. stu- 
dents from all over France. Early 
Monday morning descended 
upon the little ancient town and 
poured into the cathedral as deafen- 
ing bells rang out their joy. As we 
raised our voices in the traditional 
hymns of the Mass, with the rose 
windows of the transept blazing 
above us, I knew at last what it 
meant to be part of the community 
of Christ’s people. I belonged, with 
the others, tangibly to Jesus Christ. 
Inextricably we made up the Body 
of Christ continued, which is His 
Church. 


we 





Don Fuan, the Pretender 


His Majesty, the Count of Barcelona 


by KEES VAN HOEK 


‘Taxe call it Costa do Sol—Coast ol 
the Sun—this paradisaical stretch 
between Lisbon and the farthest 
southwesternly tip of the continent. 
Over it Estoril, its main 
boulevard proud rows of 
voluptuous palm trees along each 
side of a broad, slightly sloping 
mosaic of flowers. The garden city 
has no streets, only avenues of villa 
grounds banked by vivid’ wild 
flowers; the only peddler I met led 
au mule, its saddlebags packed with 
arum lilies and orange blossoms. 
That is Estoril, land of the lotus- 
eaters, between the long white At- 
lantic rollers of the lizard green 
ocean and the satin sheened pine 
groves of the sheltering Sintra hills. 

My appointment was at the Villa 
Giralda on England Street, a wide, 
dazzling white, handsomely mod- 
ern villa which belongs to a Lisbon 


reigns 
seven 


industrialist who leased it to the 
man with the incongruous title of 
“His Majesty, the Count of Barce- 
lona. 


Sence the death of his father, Al- 
fonso XIII, Don Juan Carlos Teresa 
Silverio Alfonso de Bourbon y Bat- 
tenberg (they did not follow their 
cousins’ Great War Anglicization ot 
the family name into Mountbatten ) 
is now legally His Catholic Majesty 
the King of Spain, of Aragon and 
Castille, of Jerusalem, the Two Sici- 
lies, of Gibraltar, the East and West 
Indies and the Oceanic Countries. 
His titles alone indicate the conti- 
nental span and historic heritage of 
this scion of the houses of Bourbon 
and Hapsburg, who is an Archduke 
of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, of 
Brabant and Milan, Count of Flan- 
ders and of Tyrol. Above all he is 





lo the great majority of the Spanish 
people El Rey, the King, Juan III. 

I was led by a majordomo through 
the big hall where Rusty the family 
favorite sat nonchalantly alongside 
a huge tapestry with the Royal Coat 
of Arms surrounded by the Chain 
of the Golden Fleece, up a deeply 
carpeted staircase, into the study 
from whence the windows look 
down over the orange roofs of the 
varden-set houses unto the shore. 


As my host rose from behind his 
big desk he shattered all my precon- 
eeived notions of the Spanish royal 
family. It is common knowledge 
that hemophilia (a bleeding sick- 
which prevents the blood 
from coagulating at open wounds) 
brought two of Alfonso’s sons to an 
early grave. 

Juan’s 
time 


Hess 


eldest’ brother, the one 
Prince of the Asturias, and 
after his Cuban morganatiec mar- 
riage Count of Covadonga and a 
New York automobile salesman, 
bled to death in Miami in 19388 from 
an automobile accident, as had some 
vears earlier in Austria his young- 
est brother, the Infante Gonzalo. 
His surviving elder brother Don 
Jaime, Duke of Segovia, separated 
from his’ French-Italian  dueal 
spouse and now living with a Ger- 
man artist, was born a deaf mute. 

Only Don Juan and his two sis- 
ters— the Infanta Beatrice who mar- 
ried Prinee Alessandro Torlonia and 
resides in one of Rome’s finest 
palazzi, and the Infanta Maria Cris- 
tina who lives in Turin, married to 
Count Marone, the brand-new title 
of the Cinzano Vermouth fortune 
are free from the family curse. 


J. \N, a square shouldered, brawn- 
ily built six-footer is a healthy ath- 
lete; a showease in his study is full 


of trophies won at tennis, golf, 
swimming, yachting and _ skiing. 
Handsome, of deeply tanned face, 
with jet black hair and lively brown 
eyes, his aquiline nose marks the 
Bourbon, but his lower lip has only 
the slightest suggestion of that pro- 
trusion which made his father a 
godsend to earicaturists. His man- 
ner is of a personable natural direct- 
ness, his handshake firm, his voice 
warm of timbre; his English fault- 
less. 

Born in the Royal summer palace 
of San Ildefonso, his youth, as that 
of all the Spanish princes was bur- 
dened by the strictest court etiquette 
in Europe. They lived in palaces 
only. Don Juan told me that the 
children only saw their father ten 
minutes in the morning, when they 
were ushered into his dressing room 
and ten minutes at night. 


As a youth Juan was a voracious 
reader; the stories of the conquista- 
dores turned his ambition to the 
sea. His father agreed to send him 
to the Spanish Naval Academy at 
Cadiz. A few months afterward the 
Republie was proclaimed and a tor- 
pedo boat brought cadet Juan to 
safety in Gibraltar. 

The Governor there was an old 
Dartmouth man and he solaced the 
perturbed youngster by suggesting 
that his father might allow him to 
continue his naval career at Dart- 
mouth. The British Admiralty 
agreed to accept the great-grandson 
of Queen Victoria, the son of a 
Balmoral born Princess of Great 
Britain, the nephew of a former 





To the great majority of Spaniards Don 
Juan is already El Rey —the King. Kees 
van Hoek, the Hollander turned Irishman. 
presents a profile of “His Majesty” after an 
interview with him at his 
Estoril, Portugal. 


residence in 
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First Sea Lord, the cousin of then 
Lord Louis Mountbatten. 

These four years were the hap- 
piest in his life, even the strict naval 
discipline spelled) freedom com- 
pared to the Spanish Court. At the 
age of twenty, Don Juan left the 
British Navy to study at the Univer- 
sity of Brussels and later of Flor- 
ence. 

He married young—in the Rome 
Church of St. Mary of the Angels, 
to which Spanish had 
brought Spanish earth for the ocea- 
sion three older third 
cousin, tall and elegant Infanta 
Maria de las Mercedes. A Princess 
of Bourbon, Sicily and Orleans, the 
sranddaughter of the last King of 
Naples, she was, what is more im- 
portant, the daughter of the head 
of the Carlist Party, rival pretend- 
ers to the Spanish throne. They 
have two very fair-haired sons and 
two daughters, of which the young- 
est was born blind, are an exem- 
plary family and share each other's 


peasants 


his years 


intellectual and sporting interests. 


Pu DESTINATION plaved a role in the 
making of a future king when after 
Italy’s entry into the war 
lini practically expelled Queen Ena 

an aunt of King George VI—as “fa 
British spy.” (Queen Ena 
married life tragically 
when a bomb blew the horses of her 
bridal coach sky high on her wed- 
ding day 


Musso- 


whose 


began so 


still lives near Lausanne. 
A great lady, she is at sixty-five, still 
handsome and slender and without 
a gray hair. Of her essential Brit- 
ishness I saw striking proof in 
Seville where her one-time apart- 
ment in the sumptuous Alhambra is 
as English as the interior of Ken- 
sington Palace.) Don Juan at once 
declined further Italian hospitality 
for himself. 
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To mark his desire to see Spain 
remain neutral, he set up house in 
Lausanne. The Swiss way of life 
marked a vast change from feudal 
Roman society. Don Juan began to 
follow University lectures again, in 
economics and law, and mixed 
freely. Soon all Spaniards whatever 
their outlook——Republicans as well 
as Monarchists—- were made wel- 
come at Juan’s house, and the 
choice of his advisers, among whom 
was a former Republican Ambassa- 
dor, proved him to be no narrow 
partisan. 

By disposition an open, likable 
personality, he has his father’s win- 
ning charm. He may not be as bril- 
liant (a dangerous asset for a King 
anvhow) but he has a good brain 
and his democratic upbringing and 
environment—unique among Span- 
ish royal princes—have given him a 
capacity to take advice and of 
learning from his mistakes. 


Wi; it a mistake, as many held for 
so long, that at the outbreak of the 
Civil War he crossed the Pyrenees 
incognito and enlisted in General 
Mola’s army as Juan Lopez (the 
Spanish equivalent of Bill Smith), 
soon to be recognized and sent back 
by Franeo who told him to hold 
himself in reserve for a “higher 
destiny.” 

Few Spaniards nowadays eall the 
Rising a Civil War, as the authority 
of the legal Government had been 
usurped by the anarchists who, dis- 
carding the Republican Constitu- 
tion, ruled by terror and murder. 
With the majority of his country- 
men Don Juan Franco 
without particularly liking him. 

Like most thoughtful Spaniards 
he realizes that the inherent weak- 
ness of a dictatorship is in the 
inevitable clique —- unhampered by 


respects 
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parliamentary control that forms 
around the best-intentioned 
dictator. Don Juan therefore does 
not want to inherit the regime. He 
agrees with Spanish opinion § that 
the erstwhile Republic “with its 
atomization of parties proved that 
parliamentary systems cannot just 
be paper-copied from other coun- 
tries with a matured democratic tra- 
dition.” Don Juan desires a Cortes 
(Spanish parliament) which has the 
power of control, but of which the 
basis should be widened only as it 
grows organically. 


even 


‘ 
Pais himself is a traditional 
monarchist. By his 1947 Constitu- 
tion, accepted by ninety per cent of 
the people in a referendum, Spain is 
a Kingdom. Franeo, however, has 
reserved the right to decide as to 
when and in whom the dynasty ts to 
be restored. Law 
regulates that on Franco’s death (or 
incapacity to rule) a Committee of 
Five the Cardinal Primate, the 
Chief of the General Stall, the Chief 
Justice, the President of the Council 
of State and the Head of the Span- 
ish Academy (all of whom happen 
to be Juan’s friends and one his 
former tutor) are to propose a King 
whom the Cortes must vote by a 
two-thirds majority. As by Franco’s 
own ruling the King must be at 
least thirty years of age, he himself 
must have envisaged Don 
rather than Don Juan’s son. 
Politically Don Juan has. dis- 
tanced himself from the Caudillo. 
He has refused Franco’s suggestion 
to reside in Spain-—he denies the 
Caudillo’s right to make succession 
laws without a properly elected par- 
liament. Their meeting on the high 
seas in the Gulf of Biscay in August, 
1948, resulted in the arrangement 
that the two Don 


His Suecession 


Juan, 


sons”. of Juan, 
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the fifteen-year-old Prince of the 
Asturias (a title as traditional as 
Prince of Wales) and the ten-year- 
old Infante Alfonso, were to be edu- 
cated in Spain. They go to school 
in San Sebastian and the tutor 
whom Franco proposed is Professor 
Lopez-Amo, one of the most re- 
spected monarchists. 

Officially relations are most cor- 
rect, Franco’s brother Nicolas, who 
is Spanish Ambassador to Portugal, 
was present at the Lisbon airport to 
welcome Don Juan on his taking up 
residence in Portugal in 1946. 


N. other country without a King 
has such a strong Monarchist Party 
as Spain. The outspokenly mon- 
archistic Madrid daily A.B.C, has by 
far the largest circulation (eight 


limes larger than that of Arriba, the 
excellently edited Falangist daily). 
The Monarchists command a major- 


ity of the population — barring, of 
course, the outright rojos or reds. 

Don Juan told me how last year, 
cruising in the Mediterranean his 
vacht had run out of fuel. He 
waited purposely until 2 A. M. be- 
fore entering Alicante harbor, in or- 
der to refuel in secrecy——yet inside 
an hour the quays were packed with 
thousands of cheering people. 

The Monarchists, however, will 
not revolt to secure a Restoration. 
The Civil War was so costly in lives 
and property that Franco is now 
accepted, even by his Republican 
adversaries, as the only guarantor 
of peaceful development. As _ te 
what comes after Franco, everybody 
agrees that it can only be Revolu- 
tion or Restoration, and as another 
Civil War cannot be envisaged that 
fear spurs a compromise in which a 
constitutional monarchy would re- 
solve the conflict between classes 
and masses. 
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Some months book The 
Theory of Restoration, was  pub- 
lished in Madrid by the philosopher 
and historian Rafael Calvo Serrer, 
who won the National Prize of Lit- 
Not only 
did the censorship allow its appear- 
ance unchanged, but there was no 
reaction anywhere against the the- 
sis of a monarchy guiding demo- 
cratic development and a_ liberal 
economic policy—much along the 
lines of that of the present eminent 


ago a 


erature some years ago. 
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Commerce, Arburna. 
Don Juan’s chances to regain the 
throne of his father are excellent; 
after Franco his name guarantees 
the smooth continuity of Spain as 
an orderly state, as a dependabie 
anti-Communist bulwark in Europe. 
Oflicially he uses in his self-imposed 
exile the title of Count of Bareelona 
(which endears him to the Cata- 
lans), but the great majority of 
Spaniards already refer to him as 
kl Rey-—the King. 


Minister of 


Prelude to Winter 


hy HELEN CARSON JANSSEN 


{7 length the glory fades for autumn ends 


And leaves, once gay, are patchwork on 


Dingy and dull 


he ground 


and when the north wind sends 


His sturdy gusts to whirl the quilt around 

And pierce the silence with a swishing sound 
The forest then, bare of its red and qold 
Adopts the sober garments of the old. 


The trees as stark as skeletons are stretched 
Like giant cobwebs ona slaty sky: 


Thetr branches 
Across its vastness. 


somber black and gray 


are elched 


As the wind whips by 


It whispers to the autumn she must die 
When winter with its arrogance sweeps down 
Breathing its icy breath on field and town. 


But winter's beauty will be all its own 
In icicles that dangle from the eaves 
In velvet snow that blankets every cone 


Until the pine tree glistens. 


Stripped of leaves, 


The forest wears the garment winter weaves, 
And frozen lakes lie silver in the light 
Of stars that glow from their stupendous height. 
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AND 
COMMUNIST 


THE 
CONSPIRACY 


by Ralph Thibodeau 


™ of the most significant facts to 
emerge from Congressional investi- 
gations of Communist infiltration of 
the schools is the perfect record of 
the American Catholic schools and 
their teachers, a unique record ot 
loyalty to the democracy. 
Professors of Harvard and Colum- 
bia and Washington and Chicago 
and of a host of other non-Catholic 
institutions have been suspected 
and investigated by an anxious 
Congress. One is tempted to ask: 
where are the professors of Ford- 
ham, Notre Dame, St. Thomas? But 
there is no reply, only silence. 
This silence about the Catholic 
professors’ record is understanda- 
ble, 1 suppose. Even the Catholic 
periodicals have said very little, per- 
haps because their editors assume 
among the virtues of these profes- 
sors a sense of loyalty to a govern- 





ment founded on Christian prin- 
ciples, 


ee Who make pronounce- 


ments and print periodicals have 
also said nothing. Do they, too, 
for granted the loyalty to 
America of the Catholic professors? 
Do Blanshard and Oxnam, who ap- 
parently see in every Catholic col- 
president a pliant tool of a 
Do Dr. Conant 
and his galaxy, who consider Cath- 
olic schools “divisive,” and who see 
the shadow of this same foreign 
power behind every child asking for 
a bus ride or going to church on re- 
leased time? 

It is possible that for once the 
liberal intellectuals have nothing to 
say. Yet, after publicly crucifying 
the American Catholic schools for 
vears, without a trial, decrying the 


take 


lege 


“we » 996 
foreign power”? 
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Romish blot on an 
otherwise nicely unified educational 
scene, they must wonder why this 
theology - ridden system has been 
revealed as a stout defender of the 
the present 
\t the same time they have wil- 
nessed a sordid procession, through 


authoritarian 


cle MOCcrAeCY in Crisis. 


the hearing rooms, of misguided, 
misinformed, or malicious profes- 
sors from their own favored schools 
who, by their refusal to answer for 
alleged membership in the Commu- 
nist party or support of Communist- 
front groups, have clearly branded 
themselves as more or less culpable 
traitors to the nation, 

It must pain honest liberals of 
every shade of opinion to note the 
inconsistent expediency of campus 
huddled for protection, 
whimperingly or defiantly, on the 
Constitution which they will not 
swear to support, soiling that mag- 
nificent document with their feet of 
clay. same honest liberals 
must also wonder about the validity 
of an intellectual position which 
irrelevant the pro- 
nouncements of theologians on 
government, yet 
which has been guilty of accepting 


cle migods 


These 


condemns as 
moral aspects of 
as infallible the statements of physi- 


eal 


fessors. 


scientists and edueation 


pro- 


P, RHAPS a reappraisal at this time 
of the secular and Catholie eduea- 
tional philosophies might help to 
explain, if not dispel, the confusion. 

The American secular school was 


developed as a compromise between 
members of cults in thet 
efforts to find a public educational 
institution acceptable to all. ‘Tradi- 
tionally religious - centered private 


Various 


schools of our ante bellum history 
way gradually to the 
secularized school. 


cave 
Cave 


pletely 


COol- 


State 
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governments were quick to grasp 
this compromised institution as the 
model for the public school, because 
it resolved all religious differences 
by avoiding religion. 

But, as men will invariably do, 
secular America re- 
jected the traditional Christian phi- 
losophy only to turn to 
quite untraditional and unchris- 
lian, view of life based on the ideas 
of Hegel. According to Hegel, all 
being, both spiritual and material 
as we accept il, was one, and all was 
idea or spirit. This unification of 
being in a sort of delightful panthe- 
isms accounted for the concept of 
the mind in the complex evolution- 


educators in 


another, 


ary doctrine of Darwin, which was 
shaking the world in the last third 
of the nineteenth century. 


W. T. Harris, onetime U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, brought 
Hegel's ideas to American philoso- 
phy departments. The impact was 
felt, and recorded immutably on the 
mind of John Dewey, just beginning 
But he 
All being was one, 
But he preferred Marx: 


Oneness 


his philosophical career. 
made a change. 
he agreed. 
all this material, 
Dewey’s particular pantheism = ex- 
cluded spirit, and became instead 
pan-materialism, 

Thus, all human behavior became 


Was 


physical reactions to physical stim- 
uli, and the job of the philosopher 





In appraising Catholie educational phi- 
losophy as contrasted with the secular, Ralph 
Thibodeau significantly those 
professors who take refuge behind the Fifth 
Amendment “get that way.” Mr. Thibodeau 
received his B.A. from St. Thomas College, 
St. Paul, and studied in three secular schools 
receiving his M.A. from 
Arts and Industries. He 
Corpus Christi 


reveals how 


in Texas before 
Texas College of 
teaches at the College- 


(Academy. 
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the same as that of the 
physicist, recording physical data, 
experimenting with experience. 
Dewey avowedly abandoned a priori 
deductive reasoning based on tradi- 
tional logic, thus throwing away 
one-half of man’s equipment in his 
search for truth, holding only to 
the probable validity of the conclu- 
sions of experiment. 

In his pursuit of probables, Dewey 
rejected the study of the Humani- 
ties, lessons of the past learned by 
countless philosophers in the whole 
history of Western civilization. He 
abandoned the traditional Christian 
idea of God, and of any permanent, 
absolute truth which can be known 
by man. The last step in his rejee- 
tion of authority was his abandon- 
ment of the principles of contra- 
diction. 

With no absolutes to clutter up 
their thinking, unhampered alike 
by God and Revelation and the les- 
sons of history, philosophers and 
educators were therefore to face the 
future confidently, concerning 
themselves with laboratory tech- 
niques and the learning of methods 
of investigation, rather than, in the 
words of a Dewey biographer, with 
“learning” what was already 
“known.” 


became 


Ties is an oversimplified, but es- 
sentially valid, résumé of the thou- 
sands of words Dewey wrote in his 
intellectual descensus in infernum. 
And a whole generation of intellec- 


tuals in the secular schools domi- 
nated by his ideas have been left 
foundering in a sea of relatives, 
where the words good and right are 
printed “good” and “right,” where, 
in the words of Mr. Justice Holmes, 
“the best test of truth is the power 
of the thought to get itself accepted 
in the competition of the market.” 
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Such moral and intellectual nihil- 
ism has prepared the professors for 
the complete rejection of authority, 
civil or religious. So they espouse 
the cause of Communism because it 
represents their own rejection of 
theology, while overlooking or 
blandly ignoring the fact that it is 
the most absolute form of authori- 
tarianism ever perpetrated on man; 
and at the same time, they deny the 
right of the state to probe their 
affiliations. 

These conscious or unconscious 
disciples of Dewey, already apotheo- 
sized as the “philosopher of democ- 
racy,” have failed the democracy, 
quite lamentably. 


I, fairness to the secular schools, 
both public and private, it must be 
stated that the number of teachers 
who have created suspicion about 
their loyalty in the face of the 
Communist conspiracy is relatively 
small. Some few hundreds among 
more than a million have been cited 
by local, state, and national commit- 
tees as refusing to answer legitimate 
questions about their loyalty. 

Whether the fraction of subver- 
sive teachers in the secular schools 
is one in 2,400, as Dr. H. M. Jones 
of Harvard would surmise, or one in 
500, as seems more reasonable, any 
fraction is alarming. There are no 
subversives at all among the 110,000 
Catholic school teachers in America, 
and the vast majority of teachers 
in the secular schools have not 
failed because they are one with the 
Catholies in their thinking. 

I believe that is the case. I have 
studied and taught in both secular 
and Catholic schools. Practically 
all the teachers I have known in the 
secular schools, or have heard or 
read about, are traditionalists in re- 
ligious and moral outlook, and in 
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educational psychology. With the 
Catholic school teachers, they damn 
the confusion of education depart- 
ments where they must be im- 
mersed for a certain number of 
hours in Deweyite intellectual chaos 
before they can be called fit to in- 
doctrinate the youth of the nation. 
It may even have occurred to some 
of them to wonder what has kept 
Catholic school teachers out of the 
Congressional hearing rooms. 


Ox, characteristic they would find 
in all Catholie schools is a preoecu- 
pation with absolute standards of 
morality, as announced by Jewish 
prophets; as brought to perfection 
by Jesus Christ, Whom Catholics 
confess and revere unequivocally as 
the Son of rendered hu- 
manly reasonable, at least in part, 
by the Hellenistic philosophy and 
logic; and as organized along the 
lines of Roman law. 

This Christian humanism, hy- 
phenable as the Judaic-Christian- 
Hellenistic-Roman basis of Western 
civilization, has been preserved pre- 
dominantly and significantly and 
almost uniquely in this country in 
Catholic institutions of higher 
learning. And it has been preserved 
eminently even among Catholic in- 
stitutions, in Catholic 
the training schools of the priests 
who operate the schools. 

Against the swirling currents of 
Instrumentalism, Pragmatism, Pan- 
theism, Progressivism. the Catholic 
institutions stand as bastions of in- 
absolute truth and its 
perceptibility by man. To the lib- 
erals who shout that they are lovers 
of freedom, the schools reply: “You 
shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” 


God; as 


seminaries, 


sistence on 


This sounds like conservatism. It 
is. Unfashionably the Catholic 
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Church is an authoritarian society, 
not coercing people to believe at 
gunpoint or to believe at all, but de- 
manding of her free adherents as a 
condition of membership accept- 
ance of a deposit of faith. And in 
her institutions of higher learning 
that faith is proved by the processes 
of logic to be consistent with reason, 
an approach to the complete cogni- 
tion which is promised in an after- 
life of perfect knowledge. 

Further explanation of the uni- 
versal rejection of Communism by 
Catholic scholars could be found in 
the courses in Religion, Philosophy, 
Theology, History, Economies, and 
Literature, where specific condem- 
nations of its underlying philosophy 
by Popes of the past 100 years form 
part of the subject matter. 

Organization of the curriculum 
in the Catholic school reflects the 
great Idea of a University detailed 
by Cardinal Newman in 1852: “A 
university is a place of teaching uni- 
versal knowledge. This implies that 
its object is intellectual, not moral. 

. Such is a university in its es- 
sence, and independently of its re- 
lation to the Church. But. practi- 
cally speaking, it cannot fulfil its 
object duly without the Church’s 
assistance; the Church is necessary 
for its integrity. ... Theology is the 
foremost science because of its ob- 
ject, God, and because it completes 
and corrects other sciences.” 


te S a genuine spirit of humility 
is a concomitant of the thinking of 


the Catholic scholar and_ teacher, 
and of those of his fellow teachers 
of other cults who have retained 
traditional Christian religious be- 
lief. These operate within the cir- 
cumscribing, but not narrowing, 
conception that truth is one, that 
there are no real contradictions be- 
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tween theology and intellectual ac- 
tivity. All investigation is given an 
ultimate direction to God, of the 
mind to God as truth, of the will to 
God as good, of the senses and emo- 
tions to God as beauty. There is no 
room here for confused acceptance 
of an atheistic pan-materialism, or 
of noble experiments in human 
slavery. 


By contrast, the unwary liberal 
professors have lent the prestige of 
their high office to the designs of 
the Communist imperialists on the 
United States and the world. Even 
more dangerous, they have been in 
the forefront of the related con- 
spiracy to eradicate a notion of sin 
from the land on the grounds that 
there is no God to sin against. This 
is their “besetting sin of the intel- 
lect,” the proposition that sin is not 
an olfense against God but against 
human nature. 

In this philosophy, remorse re- 
places contrition, and virtue be- 
comes nothing more than the grace- 
ful in conduct. In the words of 
Edmund Burke, “vice lost half its 
evil by losing all its grossness.” So 
the Communist experiment _ be- 
comes, instead of an intrinsic and 
demonstrable evil, only a rather 
vauche and welcome form of icono- 
clasm. 


Axo, in the light of their own pecu- 
liar illumination, what is the face of 


the professors? It is the face of a 
Dorian Gray, suave and genteel and 
ever and always a droite, while a 
composite portrait would reveal 
marks of the first and greatest of 
the Seven Capital Sins, along with 
varying degrees of presumption and 
despair, disloyalty and treason. 
For them, the greatest virtue is 
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gullibility; the greatest vice, faith. 
Yet they practice their own form of 
dogmatism, substituting for God 
such false gods as 51 Per Cent, Karl 
Marx, Dewey, or even their own in- 
tellects, untrammeled, irresponsible, 
and visibly uninstructed. 


Ix the minds of thoughtful persons 
the prestige of the Catholic schools 
cannot have failed to be tremen- 
dously enhanced. Whether this will 
lead to bigger enrollments in the 
schools is not essentially important. 
But it should lead honest intellec- 
tuals to a re-examination of the 
established system of unbelief 
prevalent in too many education 
and philosophy and sociology de- 
partments, and of the intellectual 
chaos accompanying the teaching or 
the underlying assumption that 
“there is no truth.” 

Insofar as they are willing openly 
to espouse the logic they have pro- 
nounced sterile, but which they use 
constantly in propounding _ their 
own dogma, it behooves the profes- 
sors to examine the logic of their 
position. They might find an awak- 
ening from their fantasia by investi- 
gating the Thomistic idea of “man, 
born of woman, a creature of matter 
and spirit, living his life with the 
plants, sharing his senses with the 
animals, communing by thought 
with the angels, with the gift of 
freedom in his actions, and seeds of 
perfection in his powers, with a 
character molded by virtue, a per- 
son sacred and inviolable, whose 
soul is from the hand of God, whose 
goal is in the bosom of God.” 


| after all, St. Thomas is 
a better guide to living and teaching 
the good life in a democracy than 
Hegel, Marx, and Dewey. 
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BOS TONIA 


by Anne Ford 


iw 1S planning my first trip to 
Rome. A friend had suggested that 
I go to see Santayana, adding that 
he was lonely, loved to have callers, 
especially Bostonians. I dismissed 
the idea at once. I did not know 
Mr. Santayana and had been asso- 
ciated with writers long enough to 
appreciate how much they dread the 
barger-inners on their privacy. But 
my friend was persistent in saying 
that it would be a kindly and neigh- 
borly thing to do, that he really 
welcomed visitors, so I began to toy 
vaguely with the idea. I even wrote 
my old friend Ellery Sedgwick, ask- 
ing if he knew Mr. Santayana and 
could he, perhaps, then give me a 
note of introduction to take along 
with me. “I dined with him some 
fifty-two years replied Mr. 
Sedgwick as casually as you and | 
would refer to four or five years, 
“but, alas, I do not think he would 
remember me. My older brother, 
Theodore, however, was a classmate 
of his at Harvard.” 

I had been in Rome a few days, 
filled with the glory of St. Peter’s, 


’? 
° ‘ 
ago, 


the pilgrims, for it was the Holy 
Year, the Holy Father, when I sud- 
denly thought of Mr. Santayana and 
decided to chance a call to the Blue 
Nuns to find out if he would want 
a visitor. A gentle-voiced nun with 
an English accent left the phone to 
return and say that Mr. Santayana 
would like very much to have a visi- 
tor from Boston and, indeed, could 
I come that very afternoon at five. 


_- have been some articles 
and very many references in book 
reviews to Mr. Santayana’s living a 
cloistered life. People are inclined 
to picture him as a cross between 
Thomas Merton and one of James 
Hilton’s Shangri-la characters. If 
the nursing sisters at St. Vincent's 
in New York or the Carney Hospital 
in Boston had a nursing home at- 
tached to their hospital and a friend 
of yours decided to spend the rest 
of his days there would you con- 
sider him cloistered and as leading 
a monastic life? It makes just as 
much sense to say that George San- 
tayana was leading such a life. It 





wasn’t so and merely points up the 
romantic ignorance of those who re- 
ported it that way. 


Tue nursing home run by La Pic- 
cola Compagnia di Maria (The 
Little Company of Mary) is an Eng- 
lish Order of nursing nuns, affec- 
tionately called the Blue Nuns be- 
cause of the pale blue color of their 
veil. They are in charge of the 
famous hospital on Monte Celio 
(one of the Seven Hills of Rome) to 
which the nursing home where Mr. 
Santayana lived is attached. You 
approach it down a narrow street, 
with high walls on either side, and 
the rickety taxi turning into the 
driveway transports you into an en- 
chanting English garden. 

I remember particularly, too, on 
entering the building, high ceilinged 
and typically Roman, that it was 
delightfully peaceful and = quiet. 
There was neither an institutional 
air nor a hospital odor to spoil the 
first impression. Yes, I was ex- 
pected and a nun brought me down 
a long, wide corridor, knocked at 
the last door on the right and opened 
it when a voice said ‘Come in.” 

Seated on a chaise longue facing 
me was Mr. Santayana. He wore a 
sweater and over his trousers at the 
knees, though it was warm outside, 
was a little shawl. He stood up 
with some effort in spite of my pro- 
test, bowed and said, smilingly: “I 
do not make it a practice, you know, 
of receiving young ladies in my bed- 
room.” I replied that neither had 
I made it a habit of calling on 
gentlemen in theirs. This amused 
him greatly. He motioned me to a 
chair not far from the end of the 
chaise longue, pulled a card table 
closer to him, reseated himself, 
leaned his arms on the table and 
looked at me. 


“T have a little difficulty with my 
sight and am finding it hard to fin- 
ish Dominations and Powers. It will 
be my last book. You are at the 
Bernini-Bristol? I used to live in 
a suite at the old Bristol but as I 
grew older I found | needed the 
care of the nuns here.” He sighed 
a little. 

I remarked that he reminded me 
of my grandfather who was also 
straight and tall and broad-shoul- 
dered with smooth, olive skin and 
gray hair, but half Irish, half Span- 
ish. “A very good combination 


that,” said he, “Irish and Spanish.” 


Pinon photographs I had seen I ex- 
pected to meet a slight, frail little 
man. I had an advance copy of 
Evelyn Waugh’s Helena with me 
which I handed him as he exclaimed 
with delight over the attractive 
jacket and said what splendid dust 
jackets books had these days. Then 
we talked of Boston (the book had 
come from a Boston publisher) and 
I described the new Esplanade and 
what his old home on Beacon Street 
looked out on now. Yes, indeed, he 
remembered the Sedgwicks and 
asked for others whom I had heard 
of but did not know. 

On a high bureau to my right was 
a beautiful bronze statue, obviously 
very old in Roman terms, of the 
Blessed Mother and Child. I re- 
marked how lovely it was. “That,” 
said Mr. Santayana, a bit testily, “‘is 
not mine but belongs to the nuns.” 





It is not as the scholar and formidable phi- 
losopher that Anne Ford sees Santayana, but 
as the gentle old man, lover of chocolates, 
and eager for news of the Boston of his 
youth. Miss Ford has been assistant dra- 
matic editor of the Boston Herald and asso- 
ciate editor of Harcourt, Brace. At present 
she is a literary agent and promotion coun- 
selor for publishers and authors. 
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“My goodness,” I grinned, “can’t I 
even admire it, Mr. Santayana?” He 
smiled in return a bit shamefacedly 
and said of course that was all right. 
He looked a little sad. 

I confided in him how excited | 
was to be in Rome for the Holy 
Year, that I had been in St. Peter’s 
for the first time all afternoon, tag- 
ging along with groups of pilgrims 
from France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
trying to join them in 
prayers. “How exceedingly demo- 
cratic,” observed Mr. Santayana, 
“very like the Moors.” 

I said | had no conception of how 
democratic the Moors were but that 
it was certainly democratic at St. 
Peter’s during the afternoon and de- 
scribed for him in detail my impres- 
sions. He listened attentively, prob- 
ably because I was so enthusiastic 
and happy over it all. 


each of 


I HAD visited St. Ignatius’ rooms 
that day and in my bag were several 


little holy cards. Would Mr. San- 
tayana autograph one for my moth- 
er? He would be happy to. 1 told 
him that I was looking forward to a 
semi-private audience with His 
Holiness the next day. He smiled 
because it reminded him, he said, of 
a story about one of his nuns, a 
young Irish girl, who had recently 
had an audience with a group of 
other nurses. “You have done won- 
derful work, sister, looking after the 
‘injoored’ during the war,” Mr. San- 
tayana reported the Holy Father as 
saying. She kissed his ring and 
looking up at him, corrected him 
with a smile. “The ‘injured’ Your 
Holiness,” she said firmly. This 
tickled Mr. Santayana and as his 
laugh subsided he explained care- 
fully how difficult it was for Latins 
to pronounce certain English words 
correctly and it struck me as if he 
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were defensively making an excuse 
for a fellow Latin. 


I THOUGHT I was tiring him but he 
did not seem to want me to leave. I 
could now believe my friend that he 
was indeed lonely and wanted visi- 
tors from Boston. So lonely that he 
could confide in me, a_ stranger: 
“You know my bathroom is across 
the corridor,” he pointed, “and I am 
so afraid the day will come when | 
cannot navigate myself across the 
hall.” I reassured him that he was 
in the care of wonderful friends and 
should never worry. 
to relieve his mind. 

I had purchased, tourist fashion, 
in a Boston drug store as | rushed 
for my plane to Rome a very small 
and inexpensive boxed-shaped 
camera which hung on a_ cord 
around my neck. I had forgotten 
about it—having taken only a few 
pictures since the Brownie 2 A days 
of my youth. His eye was fixed up- 
on it. Dare I? “Mr. Santayana,” I 
ventured, “would you be willing to 
pose for a picture?” His reaction 
was much like that of an eager, 
rather vain little boy. He was 
anxious to pose and began to preen 
himself, pulling down, smoothing 
out his sweater, brushing his hand 
over his head. Should he stand here 
or nearer the window? Should he 
be taken as far as the waist, or just 
head and shoulders, he asked? I! 
know absolutely nothing about 
taking pictures and felt frustrated 
and deceitful as I helped him pose. 
I took two pictures (neither of 
which came out, of course) and 
faked two or three others because I 
had no more film and the poor 
darling seemed to be getting so 
much pleasure out of it. He struck 
a pose like an old-fashioned tin- 
type. 


This seemed 
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a I arose to go and, pausing 
at the door, said: “Mr. Santayana 
will you say a little prayer for a 
very special intention of mine?” 
His eyes widened with incredulity. 
“What, me pray, Miss Ford, why / 
can’t pray, you must pray for me.” 
“But,” said I cheerily, “why couldn't 
we pray for each other?” He 
thought a moment, a most relieved 
smile came his face and he 
grasped my hand heartily and said: 
“Why so we could, so we could.” I 
him «a carton of cigarettes 
which he thought were chocolates. 
I could not to make it clear 
that it was not candy. “I do so love 
chocolates,” he said as he took them 
and thanked me. Imagine my great 
pleasure on returning to the Bristol 
to come upon a box of Louis 
Sherry’s in the familiar lavendar 
tin, a farewell gift at the Boston 
airport that had completely slipped 
my mind, 
over to him by messenger. On my 
return to Boston I found 
awaiting me: 


over 


gave 


seem 


It was soon on its way 


this note 


“Via di Santo Stefano Rotondo, 6 
“Rome, Oct. 2, 1950 
“Dear Miss Forp: 

“You 
rior chocolates Sherry’s in 
New York. The last night I spent in 
America was luxuriously spent in 
an apartment at Sherry’s; not of 
my own choosing, but suggested by 
a fashionable friend who also took 
me that evening to a small dinner 
party, a theatre party, a private con- 
cert, and a reception at her Ambas- 
sador’s to meet (the backs of) the 
Duke of Connaught, the Duchess, 
and Prineess Patricia, after which 
spree (Jan. 1912) I never went to 
any other party in my life. It may 
well be, after your chocolates, that I 
shall never wish to descend to any 


overwhelm me with supe- 


from 
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but Sherry’s in the short rest of my 
life. You are too kind and I rely on 
your not forgetting to come to see 
me (if still visible) when you return 
to Rome. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“G. SANTAYANA.” 


I did not return to Rome but the 
following Spring some friends in 
the publishing business who were 
to go there very kindly took another 
box of Sherry’s to him for me. He 
wrote, in a less firm hand: 


“DEAR Miss Forp: 

“Yesterday Miss Tower and her 
friend brought me your box of 
chocolates and when | saw from 
whom it came I went out for a mo- 
ment into the reception room to see 
them and thank them for their 
trouble; but at my doctor’s sugges- 
tion I have now had to abandon re- 
ceiving visitors as with my impedi- 
menta it is a strain on my declining 
vitality. The task of preparing my 
last book, now to be published, was 
rather too much for me, but I hope 
that after a long rest I shall be able 
to see everyone who has the kind- 
ness to wish to pay me the compli- 
ment of a visit. With many thanks 
for your kindness, from 

“G. SANTAYANA.” 


Ru these memories were recalled 
just the other day when a Chicago 
friend said: “Did you know that the 
nun who looked after George Santa- 
vana and cooked his meals in the 
little kitehen near his room was a 


Chicago girl? Sister 
name in religion.” 

I like to think of Mr. Santayana 
and an American nun, Sister An- 
gela, discussing philosophy, the 
White Sox, Al Capone and the Great 
Books as she served him his meals. 


Angela 


is her 
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by THOMAS A. CLEMENTE 


I. was a strange temple. The altar 
was Slate, black and dirty. The in- 
cense was of sulphur dioxide, car- 
bon and pungent nitrates. In vest- 
ments of white smock coats, stained 
in colors that suggested a wild and 
haphazard liturgy, were the priest 
and his altar boy. 
Certainly Dr. 


Michael Mendel- 


knause had no thought of temples 
as he walked into the dingy labora- 
tory of Karl Vietrich. But he quick- 


ly relaxed amidst the flasks, retorts 
and chemicals. True, the labora- 
tory hardly reached the standard 
the science head of a large univer- 
sity was accustomed to, but 
a laboratory. 


it was 
Vietrich had begged 
him to come. They had been col- 
leagues at the university 
Vietrich’s dismissal. Still 
didn’t like it. “A 
ian,” he mused. 

He stood for moments, 
then strode over to the other men. 
Peter, the young research assistant, 
was visibly impressed by the pres- 
ence of the great man. Vietrich 
stared wistfully for the briefest mo- 
ment, then placed his shriveled 
hand in the great paw proffered by 
Michael Mendelknause. “It has 
been a long time, Michael,” Vietrich 
half whispered. “It has, Karl: have 
vou been well?” he asked politely. 
“No matter, no matter, Doctor, 
there are more important things 


before 
Mendel- 
knause strange 


several 


than my health for you to consider 
here ves, much more important 
things than my health. Come,” and 
Vietrich shuffled to the black slate 
table. 


6 
—_— is the greatest scientific 
discovery in history,” said Vietrich 
pointing to a heavy flask. It was not 
a common flask but one perhaps 
three inches thick and_ perfectly 
round. A small opening was tightly 
sealed with a great metal cork. 
“Michael...” and he let the words 
roll from his throat, “I have discov- 
ered God.” Vietrich fell back at the 
impact of his statement. Peter 
gasped and slumped into a chair. 
Mendelknause, his eyes wide, put 
out his huge hands, grasped Vie- 
trich’s shoulders, squeezed them 
and almost raised the smaller man 
from the floor. “What did you say, 
. you have discovered God?” He 
slackened his hold and Vietrich 
slumped back against his now con- 
secrated altar. No one spoke, then 
quite suddenly loud laughter broke 
the silence. 
“Ho, ho, ho,” came booming from 





The mystic and the materialistic scientist 
are poles apart: using the very same words 
they fail to grasp one another’s meaning. as 
Thomas A. Clemente so graphically demon- 
strates in this his first contribution to THe 
Catuotic Wortp. Mr. Clemente is Business 
Manager of Information. 
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the barrel that was Mendelknause’s 
chest. “Ho, ho, ho, so, Karl, you 
mean you got religion. Good, ho, ho, 
ho, that you can use; you have little 
Vietrich stiffened. He raised 
himself to his pitifully small height 
and colored as he looked at his erst- 
while colleague. Then wheeling, he 
pointed once more and cried, “God 
in that flask.” Again he stag- 
gered back, stunned his own 
words struck him while the laugh- 
ter died on the other’s lips. 


else.” 


is 


as 


W, rH a step Mendelknause was at 
the flask, staring fearfully lest he 
should see this God that Vietrich 
had made. Vietrich joined him ex- 
citedly now Mendelknause’s 
skepticism gave way to his natural 
scientific curiosity. Peter hung 
back. For the first time he seemed 
to realize the significance of the ex- 
periment he had helped to com- 
plete. 

The flask was dwarfed in Mendel- 
hands. If God 
were in the flask, then this moment 
was symbolic. Mendelknause, one 
of the world’s great scientists, hold- 
ing God in the palms of his hands. 
But Mendelknause did not feel like 
a symbol. He wasn’t sure that he 
had any feeling at all. Finally, after 
a eareful examination, he said, 
“But, Karl, there is nothing in 
there.” “Bravo, Michael, I knew 


aS 


knause’s massive 


vou'd see it,” and he grasped the 


Peter re- 
his confidence, leaped up 
and pounded Mendelknause on the 
back enthusiastically. “But, Karl,” 
said Mendelknause, unaware of his 
profundity, “I said, there’s nothing 
in there.” 

“Yes, of course, of course, you're 
right. Come, Michael, come check 
my notes and share in this supreme 
scientific triumph. Peter, quickly, 


big arm affectionately. 
gained 
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get our notes.” While the young 
assistant brought back several large 
text- and notebooks, Michael Men- 
delknause, confused, found refuge 
in his disciplined mind and asked, 
“What is your premise, your basic 
theory, Vietrich?” 

“Well, Doctor, contrary to popu- 
lar theory, my premise was that 
God does exist.” 

“You were always a radical,” the 
university man mused, “but, go 

99 
on. 


¥ scence lifted a huge volume 
placed before him by Peter, turning 
it for Mendelknause to see the title: 
Summa Theologica, by Thomas 
Aquinas. When Mendelknause 
failed to show any familiarity with 
the work Vietrich explained, “Aqui- 
nas was a theologian during the 
dark ages before the era of science, 
but he helped a great deal. Amaz- 
ing what these men knew without 
the benefit of laboratory equip- 
ment.” 

“Continue, Vietrich, continue,” 
urged Mendelknause, “I don’t know 
what vou’re talking about.” 

“As I said, Doctor, my theory is 
that God does exist. I noted in 
Aquinas that he kept repeating that 
there was some affinity between God 
and nothing. I think the Bible says 
something to the effect that the 
earth was made from nothing. 
Ridiculous, I know; nevertheless, 
the idea stayed with me. Now 
where did I depart from you men 
who have long denied the existence 
of God? You have been saying there 
is no God. Or to put it in another 
way, that nothing is God. Aha, but 
not I. I chose to prove that God is, 
and that God is Nothing. You see 
the essential difference, don’t you?” 

But Michael dared not trust him- 
self to comment at this point. 
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“I felt that the supreme scientific 
achievement, far beyond our nu- 
clear fission discoveries, was to 
demonstrate this theory, the theory 
not that nothing is God but that God 
is Nothing. Just think, Mendel- 
knause, a God that is demonstrable, 
a new theology, a new priesthood, a 
new Church, a right to the infallibil- 
ity we long have claimed, and right 
amidst our apparatus.” 

The test tubes tinkled in the slight 
breeze like another angelus herald- 
ing the new faith. 

“Peter and I have been working 
here for several months. At last we 
have made a perfect vacuum. The 
flask contains absolutely nothing.” 

Mendelknause unbeliev- 
ing. He was a scientist, not a phi- 
losopher, vet there seemed to be 
logic in what Vietrich was saving. 
“You have made God,” and he re- 
peated in “You 
made God.” 

“Yes, of course, Doctor, and I will 
prove it to you by the men who sup- 
posedly know, the theologians, the 
mystics and the ancient wise men. 
Two statements by Thomas Aquinas 
are very important. First he says 
that God is simple, that He does not 
consist of any parts, that He is a 
unity in Himself. Aquinas ampli- 
this consideration when he 
says, ‘Nothing has neither compo- 
sition nor quantitative parts,’ also a 
perfect definition of the vacuum in 
my flask, is it not? How many 
times have we heard the clerics ery 
that God is perfect? Aquinas says, 
“We call that perfect which lacks 
nothing of the mode of its perfec- 
tion.’ That is, it has all the qualities 
it must have, it is everything it 
should be. It must certainly be ob- 
vious to you, Mendelknause, that 
nothing needs nothing to make it 
nothing. It is therefore perfect. 


stared, 


a whisper, have 


fies 


“Ah, but wait,” Vietrich con- 
tinued, halting Mendelknause’s at- 
tempted interruption, “There is 
more, and from varied 
Buddhism, Mendelknause, one of 
the oldest of all religions agrees 
that the Ultimate is supreme Noth- 
ingness. Buddhist priests constant- 
ly strive for the perfection of Noth- 
ingness—-it is ealled Nirvana. 

“Just look, Mendelknause,” said 
Vietrich, as he flipped through the 
pages of a thick notebook, “just 
look at these other references. Look 
at the mystics who call God the 
Eternal Yea and the Eternal Nay. 
Meister Eckhart ealls God the 
‘Nameless Nothing, Tauler calls 
Him, ‘the Formless Nothing,’ and 
Brahma is described in the Upani- 
shads as ‘Nothing. ” Vietrich con- 
cluded triumphantly by slamming 
the books shut, as if to indicate that 
any further discussion was futile. 


sources. 


ee 
= have made God,’ Mendel- 


knause repeated, half in 
ment, half in disbelief. 
“Yes,” Vietrich, “we have 
created creation’s creator in our 
laboratory and have thereby estab- 
lished the absolute supremacy of 
physical science.” He paused, his 
heart pounding, waiting for the ac- 
claim that must surely be forthecom- 
ing. For fleeting seconds he allowed 
himself to revel in the glory that 
would be his. But the silence bore 
down heavily. Mendelknause’s face 
was a Study. For the first time Vie- 
trich saw perplexity there. Finally, 
he could stand it no longer, “Well, 
Mendelknause,” he cried out. Men- 
delknause’s great body became taut, 
then limp after a huge sigh. 
“Vietrich, even if what you say is 
true, vou are too late, 2,000 years 
too late.” 
“Too late? 


amaze- 


said 


Oh no, Karl. I was 
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dismissed from the University but 
this triumph shall be mine. No one 
else has made God, and I have con- 
ducted my experiments in the ut- 
most secrecy. Peter and myself 
have been virtual prisoners in this 
laboratory.” 


[= slumped into a 
chair, his great shoulders sagging. 
He had not heard a word that Vie- 
trich had spoken. Then he looked 
up. “You have performed a great 
service to science, Vietrich, and to 
me personally. Two thousand years 
ago God became man, so the Book 
said. I never believed that; I don’t 
know if I do now. If we could even 
hope for a minute to make God, in 
that—-that piece of glass, then God 
could have been made in another 
vessel, in the womb of a virgin.” 

In a gesture of misery and sur- 
render Mendelknause_ continued, 
“Why did you seal the flask, Vie- 
trich?) Why are you holding this 
God with metal?” the great man 
sobbed. “You know men have tried 
that. The Romans drove metal 
through His flesh and nailed Him to 
a board, but they didn’t succeed, 
Vietrich: they didn’t kill God. Even 
today, with your flask, you and I 
and that young man we have influ- 
enced, we who don’t even believe in 
God and deny Him, are resurrecting 
Him.” 


“Dr. Mendelknause, surely you 


vourself admit the logic of my 
experiment. I will not have scien- 
tific demonstration refuted by any 
popular belief—this is a momen- 
tous discovery.” 

“It is a great discovery, Vietrich,” 
Mendelknause said, “you don’t real- 
ize how great. But the discovery is 
not yours, but mine.” 

“Oh no, no, no,” screamed Vie- 
trich, “‘you are not going to rob me 
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of my triumph. I discovered God: 
no one shall touch that flask but 
me. Keep away, Mendelknause.” 

“Calm yourself, Vietrich, you 
don’t understand what I am say- 
ing.” 

“You are saying that I have not 
discovered God. You think perhaps 
that I am mad, don’t you, Mendel- 
knause?” 

“Iam not sure. You know that I 
am a scientist. This philosophy, 
and religion—this mysticism, I have 
never thought of it... until now. 
That is why your discovery is im- 
portant, Vietrich. It is why I say 
the discovery is mine.” 

“Do you deny that I have God in 
that flask, Dr. Mendelknause* 
Vietrich asked with scorn. 


»? 


— rose, walked to the 
work table and reverently elevated 
the flask to the sunlight. “I don’t 
know, Vietrich, I don’t know. It is 
possible. They say God delivered 
Himself into the hands of men, 
don’t they? And each day in 
churches some men claim they hold 
God in their hands and on their 
tongue. It could be, Vietrich, it 
could be.” 

“The world is faced with annihi- 
lation, Doctor,” Vietrich replied, 
“and men are looking to science for 
leadership. Do you know of any- 
thing that could possibly increase 
their faith in you and in me, more 
than this? That we have God in our 
hands? At this moment, Mendel- 
knause, God is in your grasp.” 

“Tam afraid, Vietrich, you have 
proved just the opposite. You have 
not demonstrated God. You have 
demonstrated man seeking God. - It 
doesn’t matter that you used a lab- 
oratory; after all that is what you 
are most familiar with. But you 
show that what we find in the lab- 
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oratory isn’t enough, that for the 
final answers we have to look else- 
where. Even if its a vacuum in a 
flask, we call it God. Yes, even sci- 
ence has to look somewhere else for 
the final answers. Now I remember, 
they call it the Absolute. Do you 
think, Vietrich, that people will be- 
lieve that what you have in a flask 
is God and that the man they cruci- 
fied was not. No, Vietrich, I think 
you will not increase their faith in 
science. You will merely increase 
their faith.” 

“But why look elsewhere?” Vie- 
trich argued. “The only being that 
people believed was higher than 
man is God. Now He is contained in 
this laboratory, in that flask. God 
has been made captive, captive of 
man’s scientific genius. Controlled, 
Mendelknause, controlled, even as 
all the other forces of nature, by the 
Superior Being, Man.” 


Va rRIcH was becoming increas- 
ingly indignant. He had not antici- 
pated this kind of rebuttal from 
this foremost scientist. The youth- 


ful Peter was stunned. 


He had been 


smugly atheistic since his college 
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days. Vietrich’s theory had the ap- 
peal of novelty, but he entered the 
project with some misgivings. He 
too had sensed, though vaguely, the 
ideas that Mendelknause had stated. 

Vietrich turned toward Peter, 
seeking some word of support, some 
impetuous but bold statement from 
the youth that would strike down 
this giant. But Vietrich saw no new 
David, only a puzzled look, a look 
that could only be termed sickly, a 
look that at another time, in another 
place would have called forth his 
pity. Instead it was the final blow 
to a man who had received too 
many blows. He crashed his fist on 
the table screaming “traitors.” The 
flask, mounted on its stand, shook 
alarmingly — left, right, left, and 
then tumbled, bouncing to the floor. 
The great metal seal popped of! 
The flask lay empty. Whatever had 
been inside was no more. 


= three men stared as though 
awaiting a clap of thunder, a flash 
of lightning. But there 
sound until Peter hissed, 
men, shall we lots 
flask?” 


was no 
“Gentle- 


cast for the 





The Sower of Ashes 


Translated from the French of Charles Guérin 


by CHARLES GUENTHER 


luis evening, God, 1 come to weep and pray, 

To break upon your cross the loins of one 
Whose barren labor disregards your glory. 

The world’s night all around your Church is dark; 
1 come for oil from your eternal fires, 

Away from human joy and sensual men. 

Cod, 1 come flinging at your feet this life 

Whose passing days put nails into your cross. 

1 am the worst of evil servitors. 

O Jesus who preached wisdom to the wise, 
Falsely I've learned your parables’ heavenly sense; 
I've sown your field of words with lowly grain. 
Then woe to me! For in my ringing rhymes 
Prayer mingles with the cries of luxuries. 

I've kissed your bare feet as a woman’s flesh, 
Laid my base heart upon your open heart; 

Sin was my mistress. And there I remain. 

Your eyes the universe’s sin have sealed 

Burn me with bloody tears. Though you perceive 
His rough hands touch you, heedless of your wounds, 
O Lord, have ultimate mercy on your child! 

His heart’s a stained glass shattered by a star. 
Pity him; let the prodigal return; 

Restore to the well Heaven’s waters, let the fig 
Still flourish on the dry and withered branch. 
Let him not die amid his own transgressions, 
This weeping wanderer clinging to your cross, 
Who tires of having sought that lasting love. 





I Never Read a Book 


by E. BOYD BARRETT 


Wares a boy I often spent my holi- 
days in the country with an aging 
relative who belonged to what was 
known as the “gentleman farmer” 
class. “Eddie” was his name. 

When Eddie was at school he 
achieved the distinction of reading 
a book—a whole book! It was The 
Last Days of Pompeii, by Bulwer- 
Lytton. It was the only book he 
ever read and it made an enduring 
impression on him. His conversa- 
tion was haunted by The Last Days. 
Not an evening would pass but he 
would tell me about it, and I came 
to hate Bulwer-Lytton and _ his 
works. From Eddie I learned the 
meaning of the saying, “God deliver 
me from a man of one book.” 

As I grew up I discovered that 
there were many who never 
achieved what my relative achieved : 
many who passed through life with- 
out ever reading a book. And fur- 
ther, I came upon that fairly com- 
mon group of men and women who 
confess, unashamedly, “I never read 
a book!” If Bacon was correct in 
stating that “reading maketh a full 
man” there must be many indeed 
who are empty. 


= non-reader may be “a_ nice 
guy” but his outlook is necessarily 
narrow. His opinions, save on prac- 
tical matters, are of little worth. His 
deeper reflections, and they are few 


in number, become very familiar. 
“He that knows little soon repeats 
it,’ say the Spaniards. He is usu- 
ally uninteresting, and he is prone 
to be intolerant and cocksure. Un- 
aware of the views of other minds 
he is over-certain about his own. 
Seldom does he doubt that he is in- 
fallible. “He that knows nothing 
doubts nothing.” 

There are those, of course, who 
though they avoid books, respect 
learning and envy the _ learned. 
They admit that they would like 
“to know all about history, litera- 
ture and science,” but they stall at 
paying the price of knowledge. As 
Juvenal wrote long ago, “All wish 
to know but none to pay the fee.” 
Abstainers from the sweet wine of 
knowledge, for which they crave, 
they content themselves with the 
skim milk of ignorance. Their atti- 
tude is that of “cats who love fish 
but are afraid to wet their paws.” 

For all his wit and wisdom, Will 
Rogers rendered a great disservice 
to this country when he boasted, 
“All I know is what I read in the 
papers!” By this statement he set 





Even in this age of television, 3-D’s and 
CinemaScopes, E. Boyd Barrett 
that Bacon’s pronouncement, “Reading mak- 
eth a full man,” still rings true. This essay 
is part of a chapter in Dr. Barrett’s forth- 
coming book The Quest of Honor to be 
published by Bruce this Fall. 


maintain- 
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a pattern that many men and 
women follow. For them the news- 
stand takes the place of the library 
and the bookstore. The men con- 
fine themselves to reading the 
“sports” and the “comics,” casting 
only a glance at the headlines. The 
women read littke more than the 
social columns and the advertising 
sections. For “heavy,” informative, 
reading they pick up “quicky” 
magazines. Those who pattern 
themselves on Will Rogers leave 
books alone! 


he rizENS who follow the normal 
course of life in this land of ours go 
from grammar school to high school 
and thence, when possible, to col- 
lege. On leaving college the ma- 
jority take a job in an office or fac- 
tory. They change from one locale 
to another but their basic need re- 
mains the same. 


Their years at school and college 
were intended to prepare them for a 


start in life by furnishing their 
minds with immediate necessities, 
but not with a complete and endur- 
ing equipment for their whole lives. 
It is wrong to imagine that the quest 
of learning may properly be aban- 
doned when schoolroom and lecture 
hall are left behind. The mind is 
land that continues to require cul- 
tivation. “As a field however fertile 
cannot be fruitful without cultiva- 
tion, neither can a mind without 
learning,” said Cicero. 

Whereas it is proper, when the 
time comes, to quit school build- 
ings, there is never a time when we 
do well to quit school! We should 
be always learning. Never should 
we declare: “Enough! I know 
enough!” We should be able to say 
with Solon, the Wise, “I grow old 
learning something new every day!” 

The reason is plain. Without 
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knowledge the mind cannot see and 
it is the function of the mind to see. 
“Learning is the eye of the mind.” 
The ideas culled from reading are 
visitors who call to feed the mind 
and keep it alive. The more we 
assimilate through reading the 
richer the life of the mind. An 
imaginative Arabian tells us, 
“Knowledge is a second light and 
hath bright eyes.” In its absence 
there is darkness. Through learn- 
ing we gain understanding whether 
the learning come through a book or 
through a teacher. No doubt many 
will recall what Queen Candace’s 
envoy said to Philip when the latter 
asked him if he understood the book 
of Isaias which he was reading: 
“How can I, unless some man show 
me?” (Acts. viii. 31.) 


W.: all know the immediate pur- 
pose of learning, but what is its ulti- 
mate purpose? The Orientals give 
an answer that is at once true and 
picturesque: “To seek for the lost 
mind!” 

Learning is regarded as a voyage 
of discovery; a voyage in search of 
the spiritual: a voyage made, as 
it were, to regain completeness. The 
voyage leads toward truth, and 
truth means life. When we come 
upon ultimate truth we come upon 
God. The lost mind is recovered by 
the possession of the vision of God. 
In acquiring knowledge we “walk 
as the children of light.” St. Paul 
says: “Walk ye as children of the 
light: for the fruit of the light is in 
all goodness and justice and truth.” 
That is God! 

In recovering “the lost mind” we 
find our better self. The voyage 
implicit in learning is a voyage up- 
ward in the direction of self-per- 
fection. In knowledge there awaits 
us a new delight, a new thrill. It 
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means a great possession for us: it 
means riches. “The learned man 
has always riches in_ himself” 
(Phaedrus). Having knowledge we 
cease to be objects of compassion. 
We are more to be envied than pit- 
ied, even though our pocketbooks be 
empty. The Chinese say, “A poor 
scholar accepts no pity.” He is bet- 
ter off than the proud Mandarin 
who rides by in silken robes and 
looks on the ragged scholar with 
contempt! 


Ore of the obvious advantages of 
learning, of “addiction to reading” 
is that it supplies a means of beating 
loneliness and neurotic anxieties. 
“Learning makes a man fit com- 
pany for himself”; it converts a 
man into being a good:companion 
for himself, and as the proverb 
goes, “A good companion on a jour- 
ney is worth a coach.” 

The thought that learning is in- 
destructible — that it cannot be 
stolen from us—is to be found in 
the literature of every language. 
Learning remains to console us 
when all else is gone. 


“When house and land are gone and 
spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.” 


S. Foote, 1752 


FE we have observant and inquir- 
ing minds we can gain knowledge 


those 
learn 
and 


even from 
“We can 
plough 
weave.” 

A man’s value lies in his ability 
to do things, and this ability is con- 
sequent upon his knowledge, both 
practical and theoretical. Francis 
sacon expressed this viewpoint suc- 
cinetly, “A man is but what he 
knoweth.” <A farmer is such in vir- 


who have 
from the 
from the 


none: 
mole to 
worm to 
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tue of his knowledge of crops and 
how to grow them. It is not the pos- 
session of fields and tractors that 
constitute him a farmer. A man 
may own bows and arrows and yet 
not be an archer. “An archer is not 
judged by his arrows,” says an old 
proverb, “but by his aim.” In know- 
ing how to shoot straight a man be- 
comes an archer. To become some- 
thing one has to learn the know- 
how. The man who eschews study 
and reading cuts himself off from 
potential usefulness. Reading and 
study is the mill where good flour is 
produced. “Who shuns the mill, 
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shuns the flour! 


T. return once again to the man 
or woman who never reads a book. 
“Learning,” he or she says, “is no 
doubt a fine thing but I have no time 
for it! Besides, it’s not in my line! 
I get on very well without, as you 
say, improving my mind. I leave 
that sort of thing to others. I can't 
be bothered!” 

One wonders if the deliberate 
non-reader sees all the implications 
of the line of conduct he adopts? 
Does he see, for instance, that in re- 
fusing to acquire solid knowledge, 
he is refusing to develop the best 
natural gift--the precious talent 
that God has given him? 

Does he see that, in preferring to 
remain ignorant, he renders him- 
self in many respects unfit to help 
his neighbor? Does he not see that 
there is a moral obligation on all of 
us to acquire in an adequate degree 
the learning that will equip us “to 
feed the |mentally| hungry and 
clothe the | mentally] naked”? The 
Christian who says: “I can’t be 
bothered improving my mind” and 
who, at his prayers, thanks God for 
all His gifts (including the mind 
and brain) is a hypocrite. 
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To illustrate the consequences 
that follow when people choose to 
remain in ignorance, rather than to 
learn and study, we might take the 
fact of the small number of converts 
to Catholicism in this country. It 
is agreed, among Catholic leaders, 
that there are each year a million 
or more non-Catholics awaiting 
such enlightenment about the 
Church and her teaching, as would 
influence them to become Catholics. 
This is one side of the picture. The 
other side of the picture is of Cath- 
olics, who through lack of reading 
and study, are unable to expound 
doctrine and history and explain 
difficulties. Many Catholics find 
themselves in situations where, 
were they possessed of the neces- 
sary knowledge, they could win oth- 
ers to the faith. The pious Catholic 
who says: “I never read a book (of 
apologetics)” is greatly lacking in 
love for his neighbor, for he is un- 
ready—unwilling perhaps. 
his neighbor’s hungry mind. 


to feed 


_ proverb, “Zeal without knowl- 


edge is the sister of folly,” is in- 
stanced in the unlearned Catholic 
who is willing to take on in argu- 
ment a clever agnostic. How can 
he hope to succeed without being 
armed with learning? His zeal 
should first of all be employed in 
the study of doctrine. The Span- 
iards say, “Don’t talk Arabic in the 
house of a Moor.” It does no credit 
to the Church when her doctrines 
are mangled through ignorant ex- 
position. 

Does the advice never to quit 
school apply to the old as well as to 
the young? Why not? Why 
should the old cease from reading 
and learning when there remains so 
much to know? It is told of an 
ancient Greek, Lacydes by name, 
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who at an advanced age set about 
mastering the science of geometry. 
When friends asked him, “How 
come?” he gave an answer that be- 
came famous, “When, if not now?” 


Late in life Michelangelo created 
the artistic figure of an old man, 
hourglass in hand, saying, “Ancora 
imparo” (“Tam still learning”). How 
Michelangelo would rejoice had he 
the privilege of visiting Dublin’s 
Kildare Street Library, about which 
James Joyce has written. There he 
would see, any day, any hour, great 
numbers of old men and women 
absorbed in reading books from 
“high-up” shelves. These elderly 
Dubliners are, | think, in agreement 
with the saying attributed to Mc- 
hammed, “The ink of the scholar is 
more holy than the blood of tke 
martyr.” The “ink” of Aquinas or 
Scotus is no less precious in their 
eyes than the blood of Sebastian, or 
Oliver Plunket. 

In urging, as I do, more reading, 
I have in mind good books, not 
merely modern books. In the clas- 
sics we have always something new 
to learn. Therein we experience 
with joy how “Dead men open liv- 
ing men’s eyes.” Among the clas- 
sics we do not meet empty, prolific 
authors “who leave nothing in their 
inkstands,” but authors who breathe 
new life into our minds. On the 
shelves of libraries there are, of 
course, thieves to be found as well 
as honest men. The thieves rob us 
of our time and of our soul if we 
allow them. “There is no worse 
robber than a bad book,” say the 
Italians. But the fear of encounter- 
ing a thief should not deter us from 
reading. If we take the trouble we 
can find plenty of good books. 

With reading our learning grows 
but we should never imagine that it 
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has become considerable. Always it 
will remain very limited. “He that 
boasts of his knowledge proclaims 
his ignorance.” The more learned 
we become the more we will agree 
with Socrates, “I know nothing ex- 
cept my ignorance!” We should not 
pretend to know much about any- 
thing or to parade any little infor- 
mation that we have gained. “Wear 
your learning,” wrote Chesterfield, 
“like your watch in a private pocket. 
Do not pull it out and strike it just 
to show that you have one!” 


Tue advice never to quit school 
should be significant for one large 
class in particular—the parent class. 
Parents have the responsibility of 
educating their children, though 
part of this education can rightly be 
deputed to others. The more par- 
ents love their children the more 


they should prepare themselves for 
their educational duty. One of the 


world’s oldest and wisest proverbs 
says, “The loved child requires 
teaching’”’—moral as well as mental 
teaching. The former no less than 
the latter kind of teaching demands 
learning on the part of the parents. 

As far as possible parents should 
equip themselves to help their chil- 
dren in their studies and to take an 
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intelligent interest in them. If they 
do not show their children that they 
know something about the various 
subjects their children are studying 
they are liable to be looked down on 
by their loved ones. How bitter for 
a parent to be despised for igno- 
rance of matters that could be so 
easily acquired by a little reading! 
Grief over culpable ignorance could 
come too late. “When the well’s dry 
we know the worth of water!” 

There is no credit, no glory, in 
the indifference (or laziness) that 
keeps a man from reading good 
books. Neither is there honor in it. 
It is love of learning that is honor- 
able. “Desire for knowledge is the 
path of honor,” say the Arabs. 

It is well within the capacity of 
everyone to read and to learn. All 
that is needed is good will and ef- 
fort. “By trying you shall learn,” 
wrote Anacreon. It is as easy to 
plant bits of sound and_ useful 
learning in the mind as it is to plant 
roses and peonies and irises in a 
garden. If we keep on at school, if 
we continue our reading, our minds 
will reveal a mysterious fertility. 
Thoughts beget thoughts. One day 
we shall find to our surprise “more 
sprigs in our garden than ever we 
sowed!” 





— the: 
Catholic 
Revival 








BY Sally Whelan Cassidy 


H: clumped into the kitchen. His big army boots were yellow with dust. 
He sat down heavily like a man who has worked hard and finds it good 
just to be still. “Well, I heard you were here. I want to know some things 
about America. You’re the nearest thing to firsthand information I can 
get. I hitchhiked in from my village. It took us about two and a half 
hours but we had a good talk on the way. People like to give rides to 
priests. It gives them a chance for a serious conversation without any 
strings. They drop you off, wave their hand and that’s that. I don’t know 
how many confessions I’ve heard since I’ve given up bicycling. We 
shouldn’t miss any apostolic opportunity.” 

He and I spent the next two hours talking about America. How did 
the factory workers live? How much of their salary went for food, for 
rent? Was there any security against old age, against illness? What did 
the factory worker expect of his children? What chance did his kids have 
of earning a decent living? 


‘TD uex we switched to a talk about the Negroes. What were the Christians 
doing about racial injustice? Was it true that very few Negroes were 
Catholics and that some Catholics were racists? Then the A-bomb—“a 
terrible thing,” and the possibilities of peace. Were the Christians in 
America really working for peace, did they have a sense of urgency? Did 
they work with other groups? 

The last inquiry concerned the Church in America: the parochial 
schools, Notre Dame, parish life. What was the usual offering for Masses? 
Was it true that American priests had a free day each week? How were they 
treated by the workers? How did they live? What were their problems? 

It became increasingly difficult to give more than a summary of my 
individual experience. I began gently to channel the questions back at 
him. How did he live? In a small village right in the middle of a rich 
farming region. Verv different from his previous assignment in a railroad 
town. In this new village he had only fifteen young men who admitted to 
being Christians and no militants at all. He was spending most of his time 
watching the people working, getting to know the families and their chil- 
dren. In the other town he had two YCW sections, and moreover, he had 
not been alone. 
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_ was the worst of being in a 
country parish—you were all alone, 
unless your mother or your sister 
would come and cook for you. But 
you couldn’t afford to feed anyone 
else and your younger brothers 
needed them more than you did. 
You were thinking of letting a poor 
family live in the rectory but in this 
particular region you were the poor- 
est of them all. “A good thing too. 
... It’s taken us seventy years to 
learn how to be poor.” In the rail- 
road center they had two families 
in the rectory, and when the bishop 
and the missionaries came around 
they could not sleep a wink because 
of all the noise the kids made. 


A PHRASE of his about having re- 
quested this hard job aroused my 
interest. He explained that he was 
a member of the Prado. I had 
thought that might be a religious 
order, but he said, No, the mem- 
bers of the Prado were all diocesan 
priests under the orders of their 
bishops just as any other parish 
priest. They differed only in hav- 
ing a vear’s special training after 
ordination and in their request- 
ing to be sent to the most difficult 
parishes, isolated, de-Christianized 
regions. 

He said that their extra year’s 
training was partly practical (they 
helped out in parishes similar to 
those they would take over), and 
partly spiritual (they tried to pre- 
pare themselves to live literally ac- 
cording to the Gospel, to become 
really poor, really charitable). 

When I asked him to explain he 
said that while all militants must 
strive for perfect charity, the par- 
ticular characteristic of the clergy 
should be total disinterestedness. 
When the worker defends his class, 
he’s not doing anything exceptional. 
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Charity must extend to all people, 
to all groups. 

“We try to live a certain way, not 
just to use certain methods. Our 
institutions should not be luxurious. 
When you make money, you are no 
longer living evangelical poverty, 
you are no longer giving the exam- 
ple of Christian love. This is not 
only my idea. The worker priests, 
the little Brothers and Sisters of 
Charles de Foucauld are working in 
the same direction. Poverty as a 
way of life, poverty as a witness to 
Christ. One of the big problems we 
face is the Marxist emphasis on effi- 
ciency, on getting things done. It’s 
contagious. We forget the passive 
virtues of humility, acceptance of 
suffering, asceticism. We empha- 
size the active virtues: total devo- 
tion, wearing oneself out on the job, 
generosity. That is not enough. 


6é 
W.: priests too often content our- 
selves with being good militants. It 


is not enough. We’re asked for 
more than the gift of ourselves, than 
the witness of a man. We bear 
Christ, we confer the sacraments. 
We have to nourish the layman’s 
zeal, try to see clearly for him when 
he is confused and in the midst of 
the battle, recall the totality of 
Christ’s love when a man has a 
tendency to restrict it to the people 
he’s fighting for. We have to know 
our place and keep it. 

“The priest who plays the mili- 
tant’s role can be a hindrance both 
to the laity whose decisions he is 
helping to form and to the Church 





Sally Cassidy here gives an account of an 
interview she had with a member of a de- 
voted band of French priests who in their 
daily lives strive to follow the Gospel lit- 
erally, in evangelical poverty and all-embrac- 
ing charity. Miss Cassidy is attending the 
University of California. 
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whom he compromises because, 
false though it may be, to most peo- 
ple the priest is the Church. They 
don’t make the same allowances for 
human weakness and stupidity in 
us priests as they would in a lay- 
man. No, we have to know what 
our job is and do it fully. 


66 

Tue priest is indispensable to 
Catholic Action. I know of no mili- 
tant layman who was not launched 
into action by a priest. After all 
Pius XI started it all, and where 
would the YCW be without Canon 
Cardijn? We see how hard it is for 
Protestants to live up to the ideals 
of the Gospel without the help of 
priests. Without the chaplain’s 
help the militant gets into a rut. He 
needs an occasional moment of res- 
pite, an instant for recharging his 
batteries. He needs to have his 
ideals burnished. The militants ask 


us priests to be real priests, real 
men of God. It is selling them short 


to allow ourselves to be bogged 
down in technique, the bookkeeping 
of the apostolate. But again we 
must do our job and the layman 
theirs. We must work as a team. 

“ve known some magnificent 
laymen. Farmers who have really 
changed the way of life in their vil- 
lages. Men who are slow to speak, 
who can’t write easily, who are 
more at home with a tractor than 
with a book, but who have taken on 
heavy responsibilities. They are ac- 
tive in the local co-ops, on agricul- 
tural committees. They are great 
ones for improving living conditions 
on the farm. 

“One of them put in a new kind 
of sink, big enough for his little kids 
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to bathe in. I noticed that there was 
a door lying on the floor nearby. 
Two months later the door was still 
there. I asked him about it. He 
said, ‘People like to see what’s go- 
ing on; once that door’s in place no- 
body will know about this new sink. 
As it is now, the plumber tells me 
that thirteen of these new sinks 
have been ordered in the last six 
weeks. That means thirteen homes 
improved. No, I think I'll leave the 
door down for a while longer.’ 
There was a militant who knew his 
people, who was quick to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity. France 
will be different when his children 
are grown. 


rT 

Wir militants such as_ these, 
and there are lots of them, and with 
a clergy which has rediscovered the 
evangelical way of life, we are fac- 
ing a tremendous future. It’s been 
a long time coming. Some of our 
predecessors had to walk with eyes 
cast down when they saw a fellow 
priest come along. Our poverty has 
scandalized others. We are still 
running the risks characteristic of 
an experimental period and _ not 
everybody gets through. But our 
parishioners understand better and 
better what we are trying to do. We 
can look people in the face now that 
we are no longer being identified as 
money-collectors and undertakers’ 
agents. Those with vocations to the 
priesthood today know that their 
life will be a difficult one but they 
know too that the land has been 
surveyed, that the pioneers are well 
aware of the major obstacles and 
are showing the way to a renewed 
Christianity.” 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


is this country, as in so many others, general spiritual and moral de- 
cadence has particularly manifested itself in an ever-increasing freedom 
of speech, writing and action about sex. For some years now books, 
newspapers, illustrated magazines, music halls and night clubs have been 
growing ever bolder in the “realism” and suggestion with which this sub- 
ject is treated. The change since my boyhood has been astonishing. Novels 
now abound, whether serious or of the thriller variety, which contain mat- 
ter that would most certainly have been the subject of police action twenty 
or thirty years ago. 

The change in certain newspapers has perhaps been more subtle, for 
coarseness and straight reporting of unsavory divorces and prosecutions 
for sexual offenses have diminished partly through the law and partly 
through changing tastes. But modern techniques of suggestive presenta- 
tion of sex through writings and pictures have more than compensated 
for this change. 


Tis NcE has, moreover, entered the field and nothing now seems to be 
barred if it is set in a psychological or pseudo-scientific dress. Female 
nudity in magazines and on the stage has become so common as scarcely 
to be any longer a strong attraction, and this despite the fact that there 
is a double stage censorship, national and local. 

How and why this evolution, or better perhaps devolution, of man- 
ners has come about in Britain is not very easy to say. The English have 
not, I think, been more virtuous in these matters than other people, but 
their tradition has been to guard with great care public appearance. If 
you want to do wrong, well there are ways and means; but you don’t 
allow these things to see the light of day. 

This tradition may often have led to hypocrisy and its existence may 
have fostered subtler and worse vices, but one can measure its value by 
the social loss that has been sustained since two wars, and the importa- 
tion of freer trends from some other countries has started a ball rolling 
which no one now seems to know how to stop. 
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L ATELY, an attempt has been made 
to shame a number of Sunday news- 
papers into better ways, and on the 
whole the public response has been 
heartening. Reporting of the find- 
ings of Kinsey about female sexual 
life seems to have proved the needed 
spur. One leading Sunday paper, 
the Sunday Express, came out very 
boldly on the subject. It was sup- 
ported by leading churchmen, and 
the sermons of Father Christie, S.J., 
at Farm Street were given nation- 
wide publicity. 

Politicians have joined promi- 
nently in the denunciation of “sex- 
One feels that the 
man-in-the-street agrees that things 
have been allowed to go too far, 
even though he might privately re- 
sret the loss of spice in his favorite 
Sunday morning reading. The big- 
circulation newspapers possess a 
sixth sense about these matters, and 


sodden” papers. 


it is probable that they will mind 


their ways for a period. However, 
they are well aware also that by and 
large sex pays, and one must expect 
that, given time, they will drift 
backward to their old habits and, no 
doubt, move forward to even worse 
ones. 

The whole situation in this coun- 
try, and in many others too, sug- 
gests to me that serious Christians 
themselves should give more 
thought to an extremely compli- 
cated problem and afford a national 
lead that would command wide- 
spread respect by its stability and 
common sense. 

I say this because a fairly wide 
experience of what is written and 
said in the name of Christianity 
on this subject makes one won- 
der whether we are at present so 
much interested in giving sound and 
sane guidance to people generally as 
trying artificially to protect our- 
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selves from a_ social atmosphere 
which we are giving up as hopeless. 

That it is the duty of Christians 
to take measures of self-protection 
in this as in other matters is obvi- 
ous enough, but unless the measures 
are intrinsically sound the effect 
may well be to lose moral authority 
among people generally and to give 
false consciences to our own people, 
thereby making their spiritual life 
more diflicult and causing not a few 
to react and grow perhaps worse 
than the average man-in-the-street. 


Prenssrs I can make clearer what 
I have in mind by some concrete ex- 
amples. When I was a boy, strict- 
ness of home, school and social 
habit created in myself a state of 
mind in very sharp contrast with 
the state of mind which, so far as 
my observations go, my own chil- 
dren have. Morbid curiosity was in- 
evitably generated by the strict con- 
cealment of truths toward which 
natural instincts were moving. 

I suppose different natures react 
to this situation in different ways, 
either by a continued self-imposed 
sheltering from certain natural 
things or by a haphazard process of 
discovery accompanied by morbid 
emotions. Both are evidently very 
unsatisfactory, the first causing re- 
pression and false values which 
often lead to an inner preoccupation 
about sex even if expressed in an 
unnatural hatred and fear of it; the 
second to bad habits and all kinds 
of evils. 

I now note that many things in 





In his Outlines of Moral Theology, Father 
Connell says: “Girls should not be reproved 
for wearing the present-day bathing cos- 
tumes recognized as the usual garb for the 
beach.” Michael de la Bedoyere, in this 
article, pleads for the sanity of sound 
theology in dealing with sex. 
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the way of reading and seeing which 
would have greatly disturbed me as 
a boy have little or no effect on my 
children. ‘They are inclined to 
laugh at them or take them for 
granted, and—unless | am much 
mistaken—to appreciate much 
more clearly that any serious per- 
sonal interest in them is a matter 
for later life when the question of 
marriage arises. I do not, of course, 
pretend that I know all that goes on 
in my children’s minds, still less 
that they are spared the reality of 
temptation, but the whole thing cer- 
tainly looks far more healthy than 
it was with me. 


I CAN now expand the moral of this 
personal example by referring to my 
experience as editor of a weekly 
Catholic newspaper. I should ex- 
plain that this is not a church paper 
in the being clerically 
owned, administered or run. It is 
a lay paper which puts more empha- 
sis than is usual on secular news 
and affairs observed from a Catholic 
angle. When I first joined it there 
were all kinds of taboos about news 
and advertisements. In the latter, 
for example, no kind of underwear 
was allowed. Even now, there is 
trouble when a famous _ holiday 
camp is advertised because the ad- 
vertisement carries drawings of 
girls at the seaside. 

Recently, I myself spent a day at 
a summer school of Catholic Action- 
ists in a convent by the sea. I took 
various photographs including some 
of the girls playing ball on the shore 
previous to bathing. Even though 
these girls were obviously playing a 
natural game and not posing and 
even though they wore normal one- 
piece dark bathing costumes, the 
publication of their picture brought 
a great deal of angry correspond- 


sense of 
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ence, as well as a certain amount of 
technical correspondence about the 
importance of bathing costumes 
with skirts attached. 

One letter in particular dum- 
founded me. It was from a father 
who explained that he had always 
taught his boy that it was a sin to 
look at a woman in bathing cos- 
tume. What was he to do now that 
his son had triumphantly brought 
the paper to him to show him how 
wrong he was! 


No doubt, such views are not rep- 
resentative of Catholics or other 
Christians generally, but who would 
deny that a minority feel this way 
and’ that a great many Catholics in- 
sist on “Catholic” standards which 
they as individuals do not respect in 
the sense that they have no bad con- 
science about regularly reading and 
seeing material that is generally ac- 
ceptable to the world. Indeed, in 
this country it is quite a joke the 
way Catholics leaving church on 
Sundays will buy a Catholic paper 
and one or two “‘sex-sodden” Sun- 
day journals. 

| have not the space to dilate on 
the many aspects of this phenome- 
non which is sometimes referred to 
as Catholic puritanism or jansen- 
ism. My point is rather to provide 
the setting for certain observations 
(which I put forward with some dif- 
fidence, because I am not a moral 
theologian) which seem to me 
worth considering if Catholics and 
other Christians are to be in a posi- 
tion to give the world a lead in 
establishing and preserving sane 
standards in this matter of sex writ- 
ing and publicity. 


Orvn background is surely ex- 
tremely simple. We know, not only 
that God created our bodies, but 
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that God Himself took our flesh. 
Hence there can be nothing intrin- 
sically bad or immoral about our 
bodies or any parts of them. We 
know the purpose of the sex instinct 
and therefore its sole right use. But 
we also know that we are fallen 
creatures more or less_ strongly 
tempted (individuals vary a good 
deal in this matter) to abuse that in- 
stinct. 

It may also be worth adding that 
sin in this matter is not the gravest 
of possible sins, but that owing to 
the fact that it can be very clearly 
defined and catalogued and that its 
impact, so to speak, is particularly 
clear and strong, it is ready to hand 
confessional matter. Pride is the 
greatest of sins, but it needs a deli- 
cate and informed conscience to dis- 
tinguish gravity in this sin, and it 
is the same for so many others. But 
only a very badly instructed con- 
science can go far wrong about sex. 


_ = characteristic, it seems to me, 
not only tends to give it a false em- 
phasis as compared with other, and 
sometimes graver, sins, but it causes 
us to dissociate sex from the whole 


personality. Because the abuse of 
sex is grave and because the instinct 
strong that actions and 
thoughts, not seemingly grave in 
themselves, do so easily lead to 
gravity, we tend to conclude that the 
whole business must live in a com- 
partment to itself, and one labeled 
“danger.” That is one-half of the 
truth. 

But there is another half. Our 
whole physical life, including our 
sexual, is something which we do. 
And we are soul and body, spirit 
and flesh, indissolubly united in 
one composite being. Hence just as 
our spiritual actions have a tempo- 
ral and bodily counterpart (con- 


is so 
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sider the whole sacramental sys- 
tem) so our bodily actions express 
something of our spirit. 

Physical beauty, the body itself, 
feeling “good,” full of life, our emo- 
tions, especially those of love and 
friendship, and not least that sense 
of humor which sees something 
amusing in the combination of our 
highest human pretensions with the 
faculties we share with the brute 
animals, all these things are both 
carnal and spiritual. 

Thus the pleasure we take in see- 
ing a pretty face or figure, while it 
can be orientated in a wrong direc- 
tion, can also be a completely in- 
nocent expression of good, healthy 
living. Which of these two it will 
be must largely aepend, it seems to 
me, on upbringing, environment 
and general values. If an unduly 
repressive attitude about sex, iso- 
lated from life in general, is taken, 
then the orientation may well be 
bad. In this matter, too, custom 
plays a considerable part. Modesty, 
as St. Thomas teaches, is very much 
a matter of custom. It is the unex- 
pected which seems to us to be out- 
rageous. 


ny it seems to me that 
Catholics should not condemn too 
readily a change of manners which 
has habituated people generally to 
accept at their face value, so to 
speak, a great deal that was previ- 
ously bottled up—still less should 
they uphold a public standard for 
Christians as Christians which is 
narrower or more rigorous than 
they would admit for the world, un- 
less, of course, we are thinking of 
special vocations. 

Would it not be much better to 
insist by precept and example on 
the right and proper use of a good, 
God - given faculty, thus making 
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clear what its wrong use really is, 
whether wrong in the sense of abuse 
toward or wrong in the 
dissociated from secondary sexual 
functions in life insofar 
part and parcel of the whole person- 
ality which lives and loves and is 
meant to enjoy natural social re- 
lations? 


sin sense 


as sex is 


Is a healthy spiritual outlook there 
should be the means of rightly using 
all that is physical about us without 
a sense of shame and guilt-—and do- 
ing this without running into per- 
petual danger of sin or debauch. 
Even those called upon to live with- 
out marriage, whether through vo- 
cation or circumstances, are not 
thereby deprived of part of physical 
life. On the contrary, they are 
called to express through friend- 
ship, tenderness, creative powers of 
one kind or another, self-dedication 
to service of others, the God-given 
powers which others are called upon 
to use in physical love and parent- 
hood. It is only if we view sex as a 
kind of extrinsic attachment that 
we are forced to think of it in terms 
of suppression or abuse. 

I say all this, not with the very 
least idea of trying to condone the 
licentious manners of the world of 
today which bear all the marks of 
decadence and death. But, after all, 
what is the world’s choice in times 
when spiritual belief is at so low an 
ebb? It is surely a choice between 
social respectability, the imposed 
rules of society and ever wider 
Social re- 
spectability even in Victorian days 
too often only meant the existence 
single commandment “thou 
shalt not be caught.” And it inevi- 
tably engendered a fear of life, of 
natural and normal happiness, of 
honesty and spontaneity. 


license and corruption. 


of a 
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The imposed rules of society have 
value and are necessary, but this 
power can so easily be abused. The 
Communists began by sanctioning 
free love and laxity, but they soon 
realized the bad social consequences 
of this outlook, and substituted for 
it a rigid puritanical code. Nazism, 
too, imposed strict rules, while at 
the same time leaving loopholes for 
vice in high places. 

But an imposed sexual morality 
for purely temporal ends becomes 
no more than means for realizing 
the evil ends of the State, hatred, 
cruelty, power-seeking, war. And, 
sooner or later, like the morality of 
mere social respectability violent re- 
action sets in. Indeed, much of 
what we are seeing today is a reac- 
tion to wars and over-rigid social 
codes. 


‘Tue only escape from this vicious 
circle, it seems to me, is the Chris- 
tian teaching and example of sanity 
about sex. Are we not sometimes 
too apt, as I have suggested, to re- 
act against license by fostering 
manners which are not so much 
over-strict in themselves as virtual 
denials of sound Christian doctrine 
and principle? In guise of insisting 
on the proper control and use of 
God’s life-making gift, do we not try 
to conceal it, or at least force it into 
a secret drawer, as though it were 
not part of our human personality 
to be used for good in a thousand 
varied ways if only we understand it 
properly? 

This attitude seems not only un- 
natural, but un-Christian, seeing 
that it is hardly compatible with the 
Revelation of the Incarnation by 
which our flesh and all material 
things were made sacred and divine 
through the Divinity clothing Itself 
with them. 
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Bux as a matter of sheer practical 
politics, will the world, now lost in 
an ever increasing orgy of dissipa- 
tion, ever listen to us seriously if we 
do not preach a doctrine that raises 
the whole subject from the level of 
sordidness and fear to one of life 
and beauty whose inner significance 
is to be found in the understanding 
of the truth, beauty and goodness of 
the Incarnate God? We alone know 
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the escape from this dreary seesaw 
of repression and dissipation, but 
we need to attune our educational 
system to the sanity and glory of 
our doctrine. Our own fears and 
false shames, inherited, no doubt, 
from a natural reaction against 
worldly shamelessness and false re- 
alism, too often seem to prevent us 
from facing and tackling a great 
problem of our times. 


Autumn Glory 


by LIAM P. CLANCY 


SUDDENLY, 


And gownéd like a god, 
His steed gold-shod, 
And flaming arrows in his quiver,— 
Came Autumn by the river; 
And ever as he rode, 
From lifted bow an arrow sped, 


And everywhere 
The moted air 
Rained red 

And rust 

And amber dust, 
Till, wondrously, 


Each dowered tree 


In all the wold 
Stood raimented 
In russet-gold: 


Where Autumn sped, 
And arrows glanced 


A glory danced! 





BY Robert Kass 


Senna PEAKE, Edna Ferber’s most 
memorable creation, is brought to 
life for a third time on film in a 
new version of So Big. Almost 
thirty years have gone by since 
Selina first stepped onto the silver 
screen back in the silent days but 
the interval between has done very 
little to diminish her stature. Prob- 
ably a woman of her strong quali- 
ties will never grow less admirable 
for what she represents is, after all, 
rather fundamental and durable. 
Selina, you may remember, was a 
well-brought up young lady of the 
late 90’s whose high-flying father 
died suddenly, leaving her nothing 
except an education at a fashionable 
girls’ academy. 

Armed with only a stubborn de- 
termination to make her own way 
in the world, Selina goes out to the 
Midwestern prairies where she 
takes up schoolteaching in a Dutch 
farming community. After marry- 
ing a widowed farmer, Selina’s drive 
and energy find their outlet in the 
land and, when Pervus dies, she 
works the farm to support herself 
and her young son, Dirk. But, as 
so often happens, try as she will to 
imbue Dirk with the ideas of cre- 
ating beauty in the world (“being 
an emerald,” Selina calls it), her 


hopes wilt when he succumbs to the 
money-mad standards of the 1920's. 
Only after he meets and loses a 
strong-willed young artist whose 
outlook is much the same as his 
mother’s does Dirk realize that the 
things which really count in life are 
those which are hard won. 

This uplifting tale comes across 
with glowing beauly and _ deep- 
rooted sincerity. I think I liked So 
Big so very much because it is one 
of the few recent films which take a 
positive view toward life instead of 
the fatalistic, negative one which 
our generation breeds. So _ Big 
comes out strongly in favor of per- 
sonal integrity. 

Selina is exceptionally well played 
by the gifted Jane Wyman who 
catches every nuance of her charac- 
ler from girlhood to middle-age. 
Sterling Hayden is sturdy and 
rugged as the simple farmer who 
marries her, and Steve Forrest 


makes an impressive debut as their 


weak - willed = son. The film is 
blessed with many superlative bits 
of acting, notably from Nancy Olson 
as the artist, Richard Beymer as 
young Roelf Pool, the farm lad in 
whom Selina encourages the talent 
for music which burns within him, 
and Ruth Swanson as his mother, 
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the household drudge. So Big is a 
sentimental but quite wonderful 
story which leaves you feeling really 
good—in the way that movies used 
to before they got so glossy and ex- 
pensive.—Warner Brothers. 


Tue month has brought a pair of 
newcomers dealing with the sports 
scene, both of them inexpensively 
produced and both endowed with a 
sort of casual simplicity which is 
too often missing in more preten- 
tious offerings. ‘The first is The Joe 
Louis Story, a fairly straightfor- 
ward account of the Negro fighter’s 
ups and downs from the boxing les- 
sons in a Detroit gymnasium back 
in 1932 up to that night in 1951 
when he was defeated by Rocky 
Marciano, spelling finis to a brilliant 
ring career. None of the interven- 
ing events—his unsuccessful mar- 
riage, his K.O. at the hands of Max 
Schmeling, his winning the world’s 
championship —- have been sensa- 
tionalized to detract from the be- 
lievable qualities of this enjoyable 
biography. 

The script by Robert Sylvester is 
largely responsible for the effective- 
ness of the film. Rather than fake 
the fight sequences, actual clips 
from Louis’ outstanding bouts have 
been integrated into the personal 
story. Coley Wallace is natural and 
engaging as Joe and he is sturdily 
abetted by Paul Stewart, James Ed- 
wards, and Hilda Simms.—United 
Artists. 


Tae other film, Crazylegs, All 
American, is the story of the color- 
ful halfback Elroy Hirsch who got 
his nickname from the peculiar run- 
ning style he showed in his sensa- 


tional charges down the field. The 
picture, a refreshing variation on 
the old Joe College pattern, is not 
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without its drama when Crazylegs, 
after a serious skull fracture, is told 
that his career as a_ professional 
football player is over. The courage 
and faith of the athlete in his own 
powers results in a thrilling, often 
touching story of personal heroism. 

An added note of interest lies in 
having Hirsch play himself but 
what is even more surprising is the 
fact that he is such a spontaneous, 
ingenuous performer. Joan Vohs 
is the girl he marries, and Lloyd 
Nolan his high-school coach who 
saw in the crazy kid the makings 
of an All-American. Hall Bartlett, 
who made the memorable outdoor 
film, Navajo, also wrote and pro- 
duced this inspiring story. — Hall 
Bartlett Productions. 


Bruowine WILD is an action-packed, 
boisterous drama about oil drilling 
in Mexico mixed with a lot of heavy- 
breathing romantic stulf in the 
ranch house. Somehow or other 
though, as the plot unfolded, I had 
the suspicion that this was a rehash 
of two earlier Warner Brothers 
thrillers, Torrid Zone (James Cag- 
ney, Ann _ Sheridan, and Pat 
O’Brien) and Border Town, an old 
Bette Davis-Paul Muni sizzler. 
This time it’s Gary Cooper who 
refuses to have anything to do with 
his pal Anthony Quinn’s wife, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, although that smit- 
ten female is as much underfoot as 
your youngster’s roller skates. 
Gary, it seems, once responded to 
her charms but now it’s too late 
especially since she has a husband 
and he has met up with Ruth 
Roman who’s stranded south of the 
border. But Barbara isn’t to be cast 
aside so lightly and violence spills 
over like the black gold itself before 
Gary and Ruth have a placid mo- 
ment together. The familiarity of 
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their behavior, though, had me doz- 
ing a number of times before Miss 
Stanwyck was finally pounded to 
death by a massive oil drill —War- 
ner Brothers. 


Ras y Istanp has never looked 
better than it does as the setting for 
Richie Andrusco, a remarkable 
seven - year - old, who roams over 
beach and boardwalk in Litlle Fugi- 
tive. This non-professional film is 
quite astonishing, not only for the 
child’s performance but 
also for some extremely effective 
camera work and a tricky musical 
score played on a harmonica. 

Fooled into believing that he has 
shot his thirteen-year-old brother, 
little Richie from his Brook- 
lyn home, armed with nothing but 
a few dollars he snatched up on the 
way out and a tiny cap gun thrust 
into his holster. For more than 
twenty-four hours Richie wanders, 
tiny and forlorn, amid the pleasure- 
seekers at Coney, learning how to 
collect empty pop bottles on the 
sand and turn them in for nickels 
when at last he runs out of cash. 
In the meantime, his older brother, 
rather alarmed at how his joke has 
boomeranged, tries desperately to 
find Richie before their mother re- 
turns home from an overnight sick 
eall. 

Little Fugitive is at times a very, 
very funny film and always a very 
perceptive one as it illustrates quite 
convincingly that there is nothing 
more frighteningly self - sufficient 
and coldly logical than a youngster 
left on his own.—-Joseph Burstyn, 


amazing 


flees 


Bs Mogambo, a technicolor comedy 


filmed entirely in Africa, Clarke 
Gable is a big game hunter who 
leads a British anthropologist and 
his wife (Donald Sinden and Grace 
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Kelly) into the perilous gorilla 
country where the inhabitants have 
a nasty habit of tearing the heads 
off unwelcome guests. Along on 
this risky safari goes Ava Gardner, 
a slightly shopworn young lady who 
has, in her short stay on the Dark 
Continent, developed quite a case on 
Bwana Gable and looks with some 
disdain on the extra-marital affair 
which seems to be developing be- 
tween him and the anthropologist’s 
wife. 

The dialogue in Mogambo is brisk 
and sassy and often a shade more 
suggestive than it need be. Conse- 
quently the film is recommended 
primarily for adults who think 
they'd enjoy a fast shuffle of wise- 
cracks and steamy romantic inter- 
ludes against the brilliant back- 
grounds of the African veldt. Gable 
and Miss Gardner have rarely been 
better and their battle of wits and 
emotions has been handled with a 
light touch by director John Ford. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Tues is, alas, very little humor in 
Torch Song, a technicolor musical 
about a domineering stage star who 
is such an overwhelming personal- 
ity that her co-workers and admir- 
ers cower before her. Naturally she 
is something of a problem to herself 
since, beneath all that gleam and 
litter, she just wants to be loved. 
As fate and the script will it, she is 
drawn to a blind pianist who used 
to be a drama critic before he was 
wounded in the War. These two 
spend six or seven reels fighting 
against falling into each other's 
arms although it is quite obvious 
from the start that they are doomed 
to unhappy wedlock in the final 
scene, 

This draggy plot is acted with 
more vitality than it merits by Joan 
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Crawford who has something of a 
field day for herself, singing, danc- 
ing, and suffering. Michael Wilding 
is somewhat colorless as the pianist, 
but Marjorie Rambeau is most wel- 
come as Miss Crawford’s rapacious 
mother.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Kan French have sent us a brood- 
ing but very moving drama about a 
railway engineer who is hopelessly 
blinded in an accident. Believing at 
first that he will ultimately recover 
his sight, he is dreadfully bitter 
when he learns the truth about him- 
self until, under the tutelage of a 
sympathetic and blind teacher in a 
rehabilitation center, he comes to 
understand that even the handi- 
capped can lead useful lives. 

With the hero such a dynamic, 
self-suflicient type, his tragedy is 
even more dramatic. The scenes 
within the school, showing how the 
blind learn to find their way in a 
dark world, are handled with deli- 
cacy and restraint. The acting of 
Jean Gabin as the engineer is espe- 
cially persuasive since he under- 
plays a part which teems with op- 
portunities for exhibitionism and 
hysteria.—Arthur Davis Associates. 


| it is a little late to com- 
ment on The Robe, I feel that some 
note is required nonetheless. Frank- 
ly I found the CinemaScope process 
almost everything which the exten- 
sive publicity proclaimed it to be. 
The extremely wide, slightly-curved 
screen is ideally suited to spectacu- 
lar productions like this one and, 
contrary to expectations, the in- 
creased area even intensifies the 
intimacy of personal scenes. 

About the picture itself, though, 
I was considerably less enthusiastic. 
There is missing that sense of the 
truly spiritual so that one is more 
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awed by the sheer magnificence of 
the production than moved by its 
religious implications. Also, it is 
historically inaccurate on more than 
one occasion, notably in laying the 
blame for the Crucifixion solely 
on one Roman tribune, Marcellus 
Gallio. For this, however, the novel 
is as much to blame as the screen- 
play. Director Henry Koster, I 
think, was so impressed with the 
possibilities for splendor and splash 
in the CinemaScope process that he 
skimmed over the more intimate 
moments, especially the love story 
involving Marcellus and Diana, the 
Emperor’s ward. Only when the 
drama is played out on sets five 
square miles in expanse does The 
Robe really come to life. 

The acting is, in many instances, 
excellent, especially that of Richard 
Burton as Marcellus and Michael 
Rennie as Simon called Peter. As 
the convert slave Demetrius, Victor 
Mature is bathed in a fuzzy light 
and backed up by swelling choruses 
of angels, a technical device I found 
deplorable. Jay Robinson as Ca- 
ligula gave such a violently twitchy 
performance that I wondered 
whether even that CinemaScope 
screen would be enough to contain 
him.—20th Century-Fox. 


Marrs LUTHER (Due to the theo- 
logical and scriptural implications 
of this film, we have asked Father 
Edward Peters, C.S.P.,8.S.L.,S8.T.D., 


to review it. Father Peters has 
taught theology and scripture at St. 
Paul’s Seminary and at the Catholic 
University, Washington): Louis de 
Rochemont’s motion picture Martin 
Luther is an excellent production 
from the technical point of view. 
The photography is beautiful and 
the musical accompaniment is of 
uniformly high quality. 
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Then come the questions. What 
is the purpose of this picture pro- 
duced under Lutheran auspices? 
Although Pope Leo X and the Em- 
peror Charles V are not treated with 
complete fairness, yet I think we 
may say that the film is not con- 
sciously anti-Catholic. Father John 
Tetzel doubtless distorted the doc- 
trine of Indulgences so that the 
lines, “As soon as the coin in the 
basket rings, the rescued soul to 
heaven springs” represent at least 
the substance of his teaching but 
neither then nor in two other in- 
stances is there any suggestion of 
what the Catholie doctrine of Indul- 
gences really is, or that it presup- 
poses true repentance. 

This is disappointing but what is 
truly amazing is that Luther him- 
self in the film is not invariably an 
attractive figure. He is portrayed as 
practicing ill-advised, self-imposed 
penances; as hysterical and over- 
wrought on the occasion of his first 
Mass, and he explains his behavior 
to the Prior as being the conse- 
quence of his obsession with the 
fear of damnation. The Prior at- 
tempts to remedy the situation by 
assigning him to further studies in 
Scripture with the result that he 
finds a solution to his problems in 
reading Romans i. 17: “The just 
man lives by faith,” but surprisingly 
this film frankly discloses how he 
distorted the meaning by adding the 
word “only.” 

Again, at the Diet of Worms, the 
bulging eyes, the distorted face, the 
heaving breast which accompany 
Luther’s refusal to recant seem to 
indicate the fanatic rather than the 
steadfast champion of truth. Pride 
and jealousy among the Reformers 
are shown in the relations between 
Luther and Carlstadt. He returns 
to his pulpit in Wittenberg to say: 
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“Faith is not enough, we must have 
love,” so that one begins to wonder 
whether the producer has _ not, 
tongue in cheek, presented an anti- 
Lutheran picture! 

What effect may we expect the 
picture to have? I think it will de- 
pend upon the dispositions of mind 
and heart which the spectators 
bring to the theater. Those well 
grounded in Catholic doctrine and 
with some knowledge of Church 
History will probably benefit by see- 
ing it. They will recognize the pass- 
ing allusions to national jealousies 
and political ambitions which con- 
tributed to the disruption of Chris- 
tendom. But those who lack re- 
ligious instruction (and are they 
not the majority?), or those who 
are happy to find fuel for the fires 
of hate, may suffer serious spiritual 
harm from viewing it. 

The story, which begins with 
Luther’s entrance into the Augus- 
tinian novitiate in 1505, closes with 
the Augsburg Confession twenty- 
five years later. Why? One would 
like to think it is due to the fact that 
the Augsburg Confession shows the 
Reformers in a temperate and con- 
ciliatory mood, regretting all bitter- 
ness and the scandal of disunion. 

Some, indeed, through seeing this 
picture may be urged on to further 
love and a desire for unity among 
Christians but more, I fear, will 
conclude that it is neither to Pope 
nor Luther that we are to look for 
guidance in the world today. It’s 
too bad. If this film is well-inten- 
tioned, if its aim is to build up 
Christ’s house, I fear it fails of its 


purpose. Louis de Rochemont. 


+ * * * 


Pau television leaped right into 
the midst of some very high-priced 
shows by hiring either on a single 
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guest shot or for a full season some 
of the entertainment world’s most 
expensive players. Within a week 
we found Loretta Young, Ezio 
Pinza, Ray Milland, and Joan Craw- 
ford starring in half-hour TV offer- 
ings. But the ultimate effect was 
depressing since these celebrities 
were obviously hired only for their 
name value. Miss Young is starred 
in a weekly series called “A Letter 
to Loretta,” in which she reads a 
communication supposedly from a 
fan and then promptly acts out a 
playlet dramatizing the problem. 
But the dramas themselves are so 
moth-eaten as to suggest that, after 
thirteen weeks of the same, Loretta 
will be ready to take over for that 
venerable soap-opera queen, Stella 
Dallas. 

Mr. Milland is seen as an absent- 
minded professor. Television takes 
delight in picturing anyone with an 
education above the sophomore 
year in a high school as something 
of an imbecile and, like Mr. Peepers, 
Mr. MeNutley constitutes a menace 
to the idea of the American educa- 
tional system. Perhaps the Teach- 
ers’ Union ought to invite Senator 
McCarthy to investigate these TV 
scribes who insist on viewing its 
members as dim-witted though lika- 
ble buffoons. 


= PINZA, who was so engaging 
as the father of two in the stage 
musical, South Pacific, has been 
given a half dozen more offspring 


on his weekly show, “Bonino.” 
Eight children should certainly give 
rise to enough dramatic crises to 
keep Papa Pinza going until the day 
when one of his TV brood makes 
him a grandfather. The Pinza char- 
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acter has proved elusive and diffi- 
cult to cast and here, perhaps, as 
an Italian-accented Mrs. Malaprop 
may lie the answer. The first few 
segments weren’t particularly en- 
dearing or amusing although, as the 
weeks went by, Signor Pinza loos- 
ened up and seemed actually to en- 
joy playing parent to such a for- 
midable brood. Now let’s oil up 
the plot machinery and “Bonino” 
may yet be a winning situation 
comedy. 


|, which we mentioned 
only briefly last month shapes up 
as an outstanding addition to 
Sunday afternoon TV programing. 
The first session featured a most 
enjoyable adaptation of scenes from 
Huckleberry Finn in which Eddie 
Albert impersonated the Duke and 
Thomas Mitchell the Dauphin. The 
excerpts from the Mark Twain 
classic did not play down to the 
younger audience at whom Fxcur- 
sion is aimed. That, in itself, is a 
promising sign since any patroniz- 
ing attitude would be enough to 
kill the series. 

In the second week, Excursion in- 
vited former President Truman to 
tell the junior citizenry about the 
unlimited opportunities open to 
everyone in the country to go as 
high and as far as they want, even 
to the White House as he himself 
did. Also, there was a short playlet 
involving the adventures of Johnny 
Tremain, the young Colonial lad 
who was a sort of crony of Paul 
Revere in those exciting days of the 
Boston Tea Party. Excursion, in its 
early weeks, has more than fulfilled 
the promise with which it had been 
anticipated. 





BY Euphemia Van 


THE STRONG ARE LONELY.—tThis is 
the first play of the famous Austrian, 
Fritz Hochwalder. The Holy Experi- 
ment (the original title) was written 
in 1941 in a refugee labor camp in 
Switzerland and won instant acclaim. 
Produced in Vienna, The Hague, Rome, 
Helsinki, Athens, Oslo, it ran for two 
vears in Paris with Victor Francen 
who came over here to play in English 
the role of the Jesuit Provincial of 
Buenos Aires. In New York it ran for 
five nights. Walter P. Chrysler, who 
also donated the El Greco hung in the 
impressive set by Rolf Gerard, was the 
producer; Margaret Webster the direc- 
tor; Eva Le Gallienne adapted the 
translation. 

The “Holy Experiment” was the 
extraordinary success of the Jesuits 
from 1609-1767 in Paraguay where 
some 150,000 converted Indians were 
gathered in thirty communes in the 
wilderness, self-supporting and secure 
under Jesuit rule. The prosperity of 
this huge demesne, however, was re- 
sented not only by the Spanish and 
Portuguese but even by the friars and 
the secular clergy, and the King of 
Spain finally ordered the Jesuits exiled. 

Confident of the strength of the In- 
dian militia, the Jesuit Provincial in 
Buenos Aires orders the King’s messen- 
ger arrested and the Jesuits hold the 
Spaniards prisoners until a secret or- 
der comes from Rome from their own 
General who has decided that eco- 
nomic security cannot be confused 
with conversion. 

The agonizing struggle of the Pro- 
vincial, torn between breaking his vow 
of obedience and deserting his Indians 
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to the slave raiders, was shown most 
magnificently by Francen. Sacrificing 
his life for a peaceful surrender, the 
Provincial, dying, submits his rebel- 
lious will to St. Francis Xavier, whose 
only weapon was love. The true King- 
dom of God on earth is in men’s hearts. 
“What does it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” mutters the conquering 
Spaniard Commander (Dennis King). 
In two years time the happy Arcadia 
had vanished. 

Perhaps a screened picture of the 
Jesuits’ communes as a prologue might 
have made more vivid the rather 
lengthy explanations of Act I. Acts II 
and III were splendidly animate. Mr. 
Chrysler offered New York the first 
worth-while play of the season. Re- 
jected. 


THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET.—For 
sixty years under four Tsars and eight 
different directors, Marius Petipa was 
choreographer for the Imperial 
Marinsky Theater in St. Petersburg. 
It was for Petipa that Tchaikovsky 
composed the scores of Swan Lake 
and Sleeping Beauty. Ninette de 
Valois, director of Sadler’s Wells, with 
the help of Frederick Ashton, has now 
made the full-length nineteenth cen- 
tury ballets the glory of her company. 
Fokine, rebelling against the delicate 
but rigid traditions of the old classi- 
cism, led the laugh against it and bal- 
letomanes veered to the sensationalism 
of Scheherazade. Sadler’s Wells has 
reversed the verdict. It would be 
heresy now to question the classic per- 
fection of this gifted company’s pro- 
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ductions in which technique is so well 
mastered that dramatic nuances are 
possible. Margot Fonteyn can imbue 
a pirouette with high emotion. Dance 
critics speak quite as seriously of the 
interpretation of the Swan Princess as 
a dramatic critic might write of Lady 
Macbeth, and it is astoundingly true 
that those marvelously controlled bod- 
ies of the great ballerinas can convey 
thoughts without words. It is the sur- 
passing wonder of this English com- 
pany that the entire corps-de-ballet are 
so disciplined to beauty. 

Nineteenth-century ballet is not my 
favorite dance but it has a restraint, a 
dignity and unity and sense of line and 
composition that has let it survive both 
mockery and modernism.  Sadler’s 
Wells has enriched it with beauty and 
warmth. It has been the difficult fate 
during the American engagement for 
Violetta Elvin, the second ballerina, to 
follow Miss Fonteyn in each role she 
creates. Nadia Nerina is more fortu- 
nate in appearing on the third night 
instead of the second. Each of the 
three has a loveliness all her own. 

S. Hurok, who imported Sadler’s 


Wells for our edification and enjoy- 
ment, has given us a glimpse into an 
enchanted land of fairy tale. 


THE WORLD OF SHOLOM ALEICHEM. 

There is a tinkle of bells as the book 
peddler comes down the aisle and then 
while speaking of the treasures in his 
cart, he pulls out a volume of Sholom 
Aleichem, who immortalized in Yid- 
dish the folkways of Jewry in imperial 
Russia. As the peddler describes some 
of the characters, they appear on a cur- 
tained stage and the story telling be- 
gins. Simply written, simply played, 
the greatest charm of these three short 
plays is the fabric of faith and fun 
and kindliness out of which they are 
fashioned. 

One of them, credited to I. L. Peretz, 
relates how ragged Bontche Schweig 
was welcomed into heaven by Father 
Abraham himself. Always a little hun- 
gry and a little cold, Bontche Schweig 
had died as unknown and unwanted as 
he was born yet never an unkind word 
or deed had been his. Now crowned 
and clothed in white, the presiding 
angels tell him he may ask for his 
heart’s greatest desire but all the angels 
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hang their heads in shame when all he 
can think of is—a buttered bun! 

Once an angel who was carrrying a 
bag of wise souls on one arm and 
foolish ones on the other, flew into a 
tall pine tree and from the ripped bag, 
the foolish souls fell down into Chelm. 
The first story by Sholom Aleichem is 
about the teacher in Chelm who tried 
to buy a milch goat for his wife. 

The second is “The High School” 
where Hannah Katz is determined to 
send her only son, Moishe. She wins 
over Aaron who held that the study of 
the Torah was enough for any boy, and 
then their loving struggle begins be- 
cause the quota for their high school is 
twenty-three Christians, but only two 
Jews. That means they must move to 
another village, which Hannah deter- 
mines they will do. There new difli- 
culties arise but the Katzes are infi- 
nitely patient and persevering and 
when Moishe at last can put on a high- 
school uniform, Uncle Maxl and Aunt 
Keba come to rejoice. Being a racial 
minority presents no bitter problem to 
the Katzes except the practical one of 
giving their boy what he wants or 
what Hannah decides he must have, 
Aaron being the minority at home. 

Howard da Silva, who plays the 
friendly old peddler is producer and 
director of The World of Sholom 
Aleichem for which Serge Hovey and 
Robert de Cormier have provided just 
the right music—recorded. There was 
talk of a move to Broadway but, al- 
though it is difficult to meet the box 
office demand at the present small 
theater, its neighborliness adds much 
to the charm of these unusually pleas- 
ant tales. Let us hope the peddler has 
another volume of them in his cart. 
At the Barbizon-Plaza. 


END AS A MAN.—Calder Willingham 
has dramatized his own story which is 
said to be a bitter diatribe against a 
nameless military academy in the 
South whose aim and motto, End as a 
Man, is used as a crowning cynicism. 
The satire has been watered down in 
the play which makes no point at all 
except that bullies are not officer mate- 
rial, a conclusion that it takes the 
stuffed-shirt General five scenes to dis- 
cover. The Cadet Commander sensed 
it from Scene I. That End as a Man 
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should have earned any applause can 
only mean that there is some nostalgia 
for such sports as. bear-baiting of 
which an ugly travesty is shown by the 
cadets. It is hard to conceive why the 
drunken bouts and methods of hazing 
of some repellent young men should be 
considered adult entertainment. The 
vocabulary is continuously dirty.—Alt 
the Vanderbilt. 


AT HOME WITH ETHEL WATERS.— 
When Yvette Guilbert came over here 
around about 1914, she no longer wore 
her long black music hall gloves but 
was singing medieval hymns and old 
French ballads; her art, quite unique, 
was in inverse ratio to her voice. It 
is the same with Ethel Waters. But if 
her rich notes are now thin, her humor 
and warmth have a richness that can 
never be lost, the imponderable treas- 
ure store of an artist and a woman who 
is also a great actress. The rhythm is 
also very much there and Reginald 
Beane’s inspired accompaniment takes 
care of the melody when Miss Waters 
chooses to speak her songs. 

Far more sagacious about her pro- 
gram than Anna Russell was with her 
Little Show which included a magi- 
cian, a monologist and dancers, Miss 
Waters’ only aide is Reginald Beane 
playing some of his own syncopated 
compositions. He has played for Miss 
Waters since 1939 and their dual per- 
formance seems one. When they be- 
gin, the banal drawing room set, the 
preposterous gowns fade away as they 
actually do for the inimitable ‘*Wash- 
tub Rubsudy.” Miss Waters’ last en- 
core is the little spiritual from Member 
of a Wedding and the audience is with 
her whole-heartedly from curtain to 
curtain.—Now closed. 


TAKE A GIANT STEP.—Apparently it 
was not considered important by the 
daily press to give any warning to 
their readers of the quality of language 
maintained throughout this study of 


Negro adolescence, but if the curse 
words were to be weeded out of the 
dialogue the play’s running time would 
probably be cut in half. “Damns” take 
the place of commas. The atmosphere 
is explosive. It might not be surpris- 
ing if the home life of a leopard were 
transmitted in a series of snarls but it 
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seems hard to believe that the seem- 
ingly respectable father of a lower 
middle class Negro family is incapable 
of forming a sentence without infernal 
references. To mention Ah, Wilder- 
ness in connection with Take a Giant 
Step is a libel. 

On the other hand the theme is cur- 
rent and powerful and the characters 
have life behind them, particularly 
the eighty-nine-year-old wisp of a bel- 
ligerent grandmother, the violence of 
whose defense of her grandson brings 
on her own death. Gram’s logic was so 
irrefutable that even her bad-tempered 
son-in-law was forced to acknowledge 
that he and his wife had risked a cruel 
handicap for their only son when they 
moved away from their own people 
into the white quarter of their Con- 
necticut home town where Spencer in 
his first year of high school has just 
been shown what it means to be a 
racial minority. 

It is up to him now to decide if he 
will accept compromises like his par- 
ents or let bittermess corrode his life. 
The playwright has met the _ issue 
head on with all the growls and curses 
aforementioned and, to add to the gen- 
eral unpleasantness, has complicated 
Spencer’s troubles by introducing him 
tosex ina barroom. The lack of virtue 
in the one amiable character is given 
a very false veneer of sentiment. 

The high-water mark of the produc- 
tion is Estelle Hemsley’s Gram who 
admits her own prejudice against Ital- 
ians and Poles; Louis Gossett, a student 
at the Abraham Lincoln High School, 
makes Spencer a pitiable if not a lova- 
ble young man. Now that the author, 
Louis Peterson, has accomplished 
some mental house-cleaning in this 
probably autobiographical purge, his 
second play may have sounder stand- 
ards with the realization that profanity 
is the last resort of immaturity. The 
sets by Eldon Elder have every good 
point that the play lacks. At the 
Lyceum. 


TEA AND SYMPATHY. — This is the 
third play in as many weeks which 
features adolescence. Written with 
considerably more maturity and re- 
straint, it becomes the most offensive 
of the three in the choice of a subject 
which I personally feel has no place on 
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the stage. The Children’s Hour touched 
upon it as the basis of a scandalous 
rumor which wrecked three lives but 
Lillian Hellman is enough of an artist 
to respect certain standards of good 
taste. Robert Anderson shows small 
reticence. As a clinical case history, 
Tea and Sympathy might have value 
for teachers but when the slow mar- 
tyrdom of a schoolboy, permitted by 
the faculty to be the victim of un- 
proved suspicions, draws bursts of 
guffaws from the audience it puts the 
whole play on the level of the Kinsey 
Report, exploited as a best seller. 
Those guffaws, loudest in the back 
rows, which usually greet the low lines 
in a musical, are one of the unpalatable 
parts of this production and seem the 
expression of that part of the audience 
who came expectant of titillations by a 
daring and abnormal theme. The 
crudest bids for laughs were the raw 
comments of the same type of loutish 
high school students currently appear- 
ing in End as a Man and Take a Giant 
Step, although the boarding school in 
Tea and Sympathy is supposedly a 
superior one in New England. The 
sympathy shown by the house-master’s 
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May, 1949 


SoutH Paciric.—-After a visit to Bos- 
ton, South Pacific has returned at pop- 
ular prices and there are no better 
bargains. None of its spirit has been 
lost and the story is as compelling, the 
music as enchanting as ever. Myron 
McCormick, by the way, has only 
missed one performance during the 
whole run.— Al the Broadway. 


January, 1951 


Guys AND DOLts. Has also re- 
opened after a summer vacation and 
seems likely to defer its road tour 
again.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


May 


THE KING AND I.—-With an English 
company it is now opening in Lon- 
don.—At the St. James. 
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wife for the lonely boy and his devo- 
tion has overtones of Young Woodley 
but at the end sympathy turns from 
tea to adultery and as the young 
matron’s sin is supposed to save the 
boy from suicide it is presented as an 
act ennobling and touching. 

I have rarely spent a more uncom- 
fortable evening in the theater except 
at Streetcar Named Desire which, by 
the way, was also directed by Elia 
Kazan. For Tea and Sympathy, Jo 
Mielziner has designed a set both func- 
tional and charming with a low ceil- 
inged paneled livingroom—a stairway 
and the dormer-windowed bedroom of 
the boy whose mostly silent agony is 
given heartbreaking expression’ by 
John Kerr, son of Geoffrey Kerr and 
June Walker. Deborah Kerr plays with 
great delicacy and understanding the 
lonely house-master’s wife but her long 
absence from the stage is obvious in 
her self-consciousness about what to 
do with her very pretty hands. Tea 
and Sympathy is a hit. I can only say 
my prayers that obtuse but well-mean- 
ing parents will not be sending their 
children to it during the holidays.— 
At the Ethel Barrymore. 


REVIEWED 


December, 1952 


DiaL M ror Murper.— Maurice Evans 
as a courteous but villainous villain in 
a very exciting drama. At the 
Plymouth. 

January, 1953 


THE SEVEN YEAR ItcH. — The only 
joke is adulterous and most of the time 
the only character is Tom Ewell as a 
lonely husband.—At the Fulton. 


March 


THE FirrH SEASON.—Menasha Skul- 
nik, the Yiddish comedian and Rich- 
ard Whorf are partners in this farce 
with many models. All about the gar- 
ment industry.—At the Cort. 


April 


WONDERFUL TowWN.—Greenwich Vil- 
lage is the background for this musical 
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based on My Sister Eileen but wilt- 
tier—-in which Rosalind Russell comes 
info her own. Sets by Raoul Pene du 
Music by Leonard Bernstein. 
Wonderful show.—At the Winter Gar- 
den, 


Bois. 


Pricnic.—William Inge’s Pulitzer 
Prize drama in which in the course of 
twenty-four hours four women’s lives 
are changed by one young man. Di- 
rected by Joshua Logan it is extremely 
well played—-on the physical plane. 
Al the Music Box. 
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trieve the fortunes of their employer 
and his family.—At the Morosco. 


July 


ME AND JULIET. A Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical giving the back- 
stage view of one of their shows—not 
a winner this time but with some good 
songs and voices and a prodigal num- 
ber of backstage views by Jo Mielziner. 

1¢ the Majestic. 


Can-Can.—Not only is the book by 


the author of Guys and Dolls a disap- 
pointment but also Cole Porter’s score. 
Lilo from Paris is the most authentic 
whiff of French atmosphere and Gwen 
Verdon does her best to make dancing 
the can-can attractive but the whole 
musical is about on the can-can level 
not a high one.—At the Shubert. 


May 


PoRGY AND BEss. We recommend 
this splendid revival of the best Ameri 
can opera. it the Ziegfeld (ill No- 


men ww OR . ‘ 
vember 28th). BLACKFRIAR GUILD’S 


opened on October 18th. 


new season 


My Three ANGELS.—French farce of 
French Guiana in which Walter Slezak 
is irresistible as one of the trio of 
obliging convicts who undertake to re- 


IN MusIc. And _ its 
with Victor Borge at 
Reviewed next month. 


COMEDY 
comedy 
Golden. 


real 
the 


Elegy: The Death of Mary Widney 


by RAYMOND E. F. 


LARSSON 


ry 
linus winter comes that autumn’s led: 
The clouds have gathered night again 
Nor Venus shined from light that fled: 
Thus winter comes that autumn’s led. 


Jare are the branches all again, 
Leafless the bough, the summer’s fled, 
1 moth beats at the windowpane: 
Bare are the branches all again. 


A moth outside, the summer fled, 

Nor Venus shown night way again: 
His letter says that she is dead 

A moth outside the windowpane: 
Thus winter comes that autumn’s led. 



































NOVELS REVIEWED 


THE FLOWER OF 
by Kate O’Brien 
Harper. $3.75 

“The story here to be told,” 

O’Brien writes in the first 

of a constant, a truth; or 

vessel, a carrier of truth—seeking its 
sroove, as it were, its rail, its inevi- 
table direction.” The “vessel” is 

Fanny Morrow, a beautiful young girl, 

daughter of Dublin gentlefolk. She is 

first seen in the “laughing hubbub” of 
the family drawing room, in the recep- 
tion that follows the marriage of her 
villful elder sister. This scene, with 
all the Morrow kin and all the O’Con 
nors, kin of the bridegroom, strikingly 
etched, is balanced by a scene which 
occurs a few months later. Almost all 
the same people are present, but the 
scene is a sad the funeral of 

Fanny’s mother. 

Miss O’Brien, one of the most 
vineing and civilized 
convinees us that in the intervening 
period between the two = occasions 
Fanny has come to maturity. There 
are scenes on the Continent, at the 
home of the wealthy Belgian family 
with whose daughters the Morrow 
sirls and the Delahunts before them 
have been schoolfellows for genera- 
tions. 

Miss O’Brien illuminates the differ- 
ences between Continental and Trish 
Catholicism in many telling wavs. Aft 
one point, Lucille, the young Belgian 
girl who is easting about for ways to 
make her own life against the pull of 
family, savs “Anyway, if I love some 
of my relatives IT love them not as vou 
do, Fanny. I love them’ without 
nuances; I do not always require to 


MAY 


Miss 
scene, “is 
rather of a 


one, 


con- 


novelists alive, 
































BY Riley Hughes 


feel with them.” With exquisite pre- 
cision the author shows her Irish char- 
acters attempting, and often failing, to 
feel with one another, in contrast with 
Belgian characters who are more emo- 
tional and at the same time unfeeling. 

The wake and funeral scenes are 
splendid, and far from being depress- 
ing, have the lyric quality rising from 
the fusion of a faith and people long 
accustomed to one another. The Flower 
of May is a novel of fine sensibility 
and splendid, persuasive power. 


311 CONGRESS COURT 

by Richard Sullivan 

Holt. $3.00 
We are back in Baysweep again, that 
fictional city in the Great Lakes region 
which Mr. Sullivan has peopled before 
in four outstanding novels and in a 
number of short stories of artistry and 
perception. Baysweep, as we have 
come to know it, is a typical small 
American city. It is a city of streets 
that mav be drab or garish but are 
never mean, of people whose lives are 
not important in the worldly sense, but 
only because they live them with cour- 
age, with humor, often with the 
strength of their Catholic heritage, and 
always with incurable American opti- 
mism. 

Mr. Sullivan’s characters are the 
kind of people that many writers could 
find little to do with except use as 
objects of malice or satire Take the 
Webbers, who have lived for twenty 
years in a rented monstrosity of a 
house, a turreted horror of a place ris- 
ing above Congress Court like a bad 
Victorian dream. A father, a mother. 
and two daughters. They jabber at 
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one another in friendly fashion, and in 
fierce defiance of grammar and logic. 
They make tracks to the kitchen for 
beer, they offer careless hospitality to 
the whole neighborhood. They seem 
to wear their hearts on their sleeves. 
And that —the author’s observing of 
them with a deftly mingled sympathy 
and detachment, and with a poet’s pre- 
cise love for their slurred speech and 
casual but revealing actions is the 
book. 

This present novel is less ambitious 
than some of the earlier ones, particu- 
larly the brilliant one entitled The 
World of Idella May, but it achieves a 
complete success in what it sets out to 
do—to observe its people in a sharp 
clarity and to present them in a way 
that will engage the reader to the point 
where he will say with Vicky Webber: 
“Over and over and over. It all keeps 
going. So why not?” 


TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE 

by Alan Paton 

Scribner. $3.50 
In his eagerly awaited second novel 
Mr. Paton again tells a story stark and 
simple in its elements and _ relation- 
ships. Again a silent, suffering father 
and an anguished son, tempted, torn, 
and fallen, are at the center of things. 
Again, here more markedly, a simple 
story is muted and complicated by a 
sense of pity and a sense of awe. 

The stamp of a Biblical society, of 
men stern and forbidding, is on this 
book and the echoes of Old Testament 
suffering and lament occur again and 
again. “O God wees my gqenadig, 
Here Jesus wees my genadiq (God 
have mercy on me, Lord Jesus have 
merey on me),” is the cry that goes 
out from Pieter’s heart when the dark 
mood is on him and the temptation is 
strong. Pieter is a white police officer 
in South Africa; his father is an iron- 
willed Afrikaner, a patriarch who 
treats his grown son as though he were 
still a small boy. Pieter’s wife com- 
plicates matters by her weaknesses, 
her small prejudices, and most of all 
by her frigidity. Pieter’s aunt, the 
narrator, looks on, an engrossed and 
helpless spectator, as the strong and 
the weak destroy one another. In the 
background is the adultery law that 
keeps white and black apart as though 
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separate species, and it is against this 
law that Pieter transgresses. 

Too Late the Phalarope is a haunt- 
ing book and a moving one, in spite of 
the somewhat labored manner of its 


telling, which heightens suspense to a 
pitch which arouses expectations that 
the climax does not quite satisfy. 


COME MY BELOVED 

by Pearl S. Buck 

John Day. $3.75 
Each generation, Mrs. Buck holds the- 
matically and at painful length, comes 
a little closer than the one before it to 
fulfilling the ideal of the brotherhood 
of man. She tries to prove her point, 
which is a generous one surely, by 
developing the story of four genera- 
tions of an American family of Protes- 
tant missionaries who labor in India. 

For the first generation of the Mac- 
Ard family, missionary work in India 
was an act of reparation. That idea 
was short-lived; Grandfather MacArd, 
a prominent industrialist set out to 
found a college in America for the 
training of missionaries and then an- 
srily changed his mind. When his own 
son decided to become a missionary 
and to spend his life in India, the old 
man turned the college into a factory. 
But India’s pull, a pull to “service” 
rather than faith in any evangelical 
sense, remained. 

In the second generation the Mac- 
Ards came to live in India and to work 
there devotedly. Ted, born in India, 
almost becomes Indian in his ways of 
thinking. When, as a fourth generation 
come to age, Ted’s daughter wishes to 
marry a Hindu, Ted is told: “It is pos- 
sible now for you to take the step of 
complete brotherhood, in flesh as in 
the spirit. God has made this possible 
for you that your life may complete 
the whole meaning of Christ.” But 
Ted, hardening his heart as the first 
MacArd had done, refuses, and in that 
refusal sums up the whole of the West's 
failure. 


TIME AND TIME AGAIN 

by James Hilton 

Little, Brown, $3.75 
By the time Charles (Stuffy) Anderson 
was fifty-two he was “no more than 
quietly at odds with life—a sensation 
so familiar that he had learned every 
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technique of coming to terms with it.” 
He had served long, and honorably, in 
Britain’s foreign service, but never in 
a top post. His father, Sir Havelock, 
had been an Edwardian eccentric, a 
man whose whole life since forty was 
“a training to accept the penalties of 
disfavor.” His son, whose childhood 
was spent in America during the blitz 
years, was another incalculable force. 
Only Charles, the middle term between 
Edwardian and American extrava- 
gance, remained predictable. 

Or so those who considered they 
knew him best thought, so he thought 
himself. His life surely conformed to 
the pattern set for his class; and he 
was perhaps of the last generation of 
Englishmen who would have pattern 
and class. He went to Brookfield (Mr. 
Chipping was there, and is all too 
briefly glimpsed) and on to Cambridge 
and a profession. This last, now so 
woven into his life as to be a major 
part of it, was casually arrived at. 

“And by the way,” Sir Havelock said 
before Charles went up to Cambridge, 
“there’s one profession we _ forgot. 
Diplomacy. Not bad if you have man- 


ners and like travel. Dressy fellows 

useful too, so they’d have us believe. 
They didn’t prevent the last war and 
they won’t prevent the next, but at 


least it’s work that doesn’t soil the 
hands.” And, after doing a first in his 
tripos at Cambridge, Charles (now that 
Sir Havelock had brushed an unsuit- 
able liaison aside) had a career as- 
sured. 

That career and the diflident, sensi- 
tive life that lay behind it are revealed 
in the beautifully managed flashbacks 
of Time and Time Again, a book as 
urbane, lightly worldly, and as as- 
sured as the diplomatic career of its 
likable and quite unstuffy hero. 


HORNBLOWER AND THE ATROPOS 
by C. S. Forester 
Little, Brown. $3.50 
This is the eighth volume which the 
author has devoted to the naval career 
of Horatio Hornblower, the fictional 
British officer who fought for twenty 
crowded years in England’s’ war 
against Napoleon. Chronologically, 
the present book—which is quite inde- 
pendent of the others—fits in third 
place. Hornblower, who has been 
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midshipman and then lieutenant, is a 
captain now. His command is a small 
and undistinguished ship, not quite 
worthy of cutting a figure in Colling- 
wood’s fleet. 

Hornblower is thus called upon for 
“routine” duty; this involves, among 
other things, supervising Lord Nel- 
son’s funeral, and then sailing into 
Turkish waters to raise sunken treas- 
ure. In the treasure hunt he is beauti- 
fully boxed by shore batteries and the 
sudden appearance of a heavier Turk- 
ish ship mounting many more guns 
than he has. Hornblower is human 
and fallible and at the same time an 
excellent symbol and admirable type 
of the navel officer. Hornblower and 
the Atropos can be unhesitatingly 
recommended to all types of readers. 


A BARGAIN WITH GOD 

by Thomas Savage 

Simon and Schuster. $3.00 
A rich old woman, sick and afraid, is 
doubtful of personal immortality. 
Gradually her doubts are removed by 
the simple and devoted man who is 
pastor of the small Anglican church- 
in the heart of a poor district in Bos- 
ton—which she attends. “We’re all in 
this together,’ Lydia Brumall finally 
thought, as she looked up at the creak- 
ing walls that only the gift of her 
money could restore, “not only be- 
neath this ceiling and these walls.” 
Miss Brumall’s problem is only one of 
the many that Father Ferris, priest of 
St. Mark’s, meets and —in Pollyanna 
fashion—solves. 


A FAIR WIND HOME 

by Ruth Moore 

Morrow. §3.50 
Miss Moore, who has written with 
vividness and tang of Maine seafaring 
folk in novels of contemporary life, 
here attempts an historical novel (one 
mercifully brief) about pre-Revolu- 
tionary Maine, and with equal success. 
She has gone to history lightheartedly 
—‘an historian might find,’ she ad- 
mits cheerfully in a prefatory note, 
“that liberties have been taken and 
that little attempt has been made to 
reproduce accessories of the period.” 
But Miss Moore knows ships and tides 
and, best of all, people. 

The novel begins with the return of 
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Edward Ellis from the sea back to the 
tavern kept by his widowed mother. 
In his sea chest the family discovers a 
rare fortune in gold; from his ravings 
they piece together something of his 
story. Things really begin to happen 
when his mother has herself rowed 
out, in Boston Harbor, practically un- 
der the guns of a British man-of-war, 
to return the gold to the captain of 
Ed’s ship. 

The captain turns out to be Jake 
{tinggold, the (historical) pirate. <A 
Cork man named Frank Carnavon gets 
himself involved at this point; later a 
Maine shipbuilder, a no-account In- 
dian, and Lizbeth’s other son come, 
somewhat coincidentally, into it. A 
Fair Wind Home neatly combines ro- 
mance, adventure, and history, and 
Miss Moore makes it all plausible and 
delightful. 


YOU SHALL KNOW THEM 

by Vercors 

Little, Brown. $3.50 
This curious book, a kind of Swiftian 
pamphlet in the form of a novel, is 
most difficult and unpleasant to re- 
view. For one thing, the whole struc- 
ture is based, as one character a 
Benedictine priest, who is also a scien- 
tist openly declares, on sodomy. 
Douglas Templemore, a young Eng- 
lishman who on impulse joins a scien- 
tific expedition, becomes, through 
artificial insemination, the father of a 
“tropi.” The mother, an apelike crea- 
ture, is housed, when the expedition 
returns, in the London zoo. Douglas, 
after tricking the registry office into 
recording the birth and an Anglican 
vicar into “baptising” the creature, de- 
liberately kills it. 

The question, then, thus elaborately 
rigged for the British courts, is this: 
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did Douglas murder? If he did not, 
the race of tropis will be exploited 
forever in a kind of legal slavery. (The 
author’s assumption that the tropis if 
declared men will completely escape 
exploitation is an odd one surely.) 
Douglas presses the issue, exposing 
himself to the hangman’s rope, in or- 
der to get a definition of man on the 
books. The climax, as was the author’s 
intention perhaps, leaves things pretty 
much as they were on the opening 
page. 


SPINSTERS IN JEOPARDY 

by Ngaio Marsh 

Little, Brown. $3.00 
One is almost forced to go to English 
detective fiction for civilized conver- 
sation in novels these days. Everyone 
in this novel speaks a lucid prose, par- 
ticularly the Scotland Yard man. In 
one scene, Rory Alleyn, Chief Detec- 
tive-Inspector for C.I.D., is in the lair 
of a villainous gang of cultists who 
have taken a Saracen castle in France 
for their headquarters. Alleyn replies 
to a sinister Dr. Baradi, who remarks 
on a non-Chinese bureau in the Chi- 
nese room. Allevn answers: “A modu- 
lation, as you say, but an enchanting 
one. The cabinet there is a bolder de- 
parture. It looks like a Mussonier.” 

Later the detective chats pleasantly 
about poetry and esoteric writing. 
Miss Marsh’s own prose becomes eso- 
teric and even verges reluctantly on 
the erotic as her plot calls upon her 
cultists to mix murder with hinted 
orgies of a Phallic kind. But Miss 
Marsh is really too fastidious to go 
into matters very far. Instead of pro- 
viding a puzzle to be she 
contents herself with a hesitancy and 
an embarrassment about the whole 
affair. 


solved, 
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Other New Books 


SEVEN FALLEN PILLARS 
by Jon Kimche 
Praeger. $4.50 

Until recently many of us had but a 
vague idea what happened to the old 
Ottoman Empire which loomed so 
large in world affairs before it passed 
away in 1918. New interest in the 
Near East, and various books on that 
topic, have reminded us that the Re- 
public of Turkey inherited something 
less than half of the defunct empire’s 
territory; that Armenia, the ancient 
Christian country blotted out by the 
Turks, reappeared as a Soviet Satellite 
tepublic; that other portions of the 
empire became the Arab States. Here 
is the area studied by Mr. Kimche, vet- 
eran Reuter’s correspondent, a keen 
observer of facts to which he has been 


closer than most Europeans. 

Nothing is wanting to his well-in- 
formed, clearly told, highly interesting 
account of events during the last seven 


vears—except a map, and by way of 
compensation we are given a very help- 
ful six-page chronology. This book 
gives the how and the why of many 
things dimly understood as they kept 
breaking into the headlines month 
after month. One who reads it in- 
telligently and is able to talk cohcrent- 
ly, could hold his own in a serious 
conversation about the diplomatic 
strategy of Britain, France and Amer- 
ica by the world’s great oil fields; 
about the politico-commercial compli- 
cations in Iran while under British- 
French control; and in Saudi Arabia 
where the Americans took possession 
of the ground floor as a result of a 
friendly chat between King Ibn Saud 
and President Roosevelt on his way 
back from the Yalta Conference; about 
the crisis in Syria when the French 
ordered the bombardment of Damas- 
cus and drew from the British a mes- 
sage to the effect that if the French 
troops should open fire again, their 
barracks would be bombarded, 


The author has a flair for chapter 
headings: Oil and Oil Politics; Gov- 
ernment by Insult; Last Bid for Arab 
Friendship; Terrorism Triumphant; 
The Tragedy of Abdullah; Reform or 
Revolution: America’s Opportunity; 
Growth of Israel; Climax in Egypt. 

The author speaks with almost un- 
restrained enthusiasm about King Ab- 
dullah or Jordan, who stood head and 
shoulders above the other Arab politi- 
cians and had a technique all his own, 
when dealing with the press. With 
other officials, an interviewer knew 
what they were going to say, that it 
was not true, and they did not them- 
selves believe it. Abdullah spoke with 
breathtaking frankness and allowed 
everything he said to be published. 
“All he did to protect himself was to 
issue a statement afterwards, denying 
everything.” Disconcerted at first, the 
press and the public eventually recog- 
nized this as a “masterly solution of a 
difficult problem.” 

JOSEPH McSortey. 


THE DECLINE OF IMPERIAL RUSSIA 
1855-1914 

by Hugh Seton-Watson 

Praeger. $7.50 
In this scholarly work Professor Seton- 
Watson of the University of London 
sticks closely to facts, presenting them 
with accuracy and clarity. He steers 
clear of any pseudo-scientific theories 
which attempt to explain the rise of 
Communism by some imaginary and 
supposedly unique traits inherent in 
Russian psychology and culture. 

The book deals with the history of 
Russia during the six decades preced- 
ing the First World War, and concen- 
trates upon an examination of the 
structure of state and society, political 
movements and foreign relations. 

According to Professor Seton-Wat- 
son, within the period with which his 
work is concerned, “Russia certainly 
appeared a European state.” He fur- 
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ther holds that “for a thousand years 
the Russians had been bound to 
Europe by the two powerful bonds of 
religion and language.” He blames 
the top men of Russian autocracy as 
the immediate causes of the downfall 
of Russia. He says that “with better 
leadership the result might have been 
different. In the military as in the 
political field Nicholas If dug Russia’s 
grave.” 

In the Epilogue Professor Seton- 
Watson makes a few highly interesting 
observations. Thus he believes that the 
election campaigns of 1906, 1907, and 
1917 showed that Russians had “the 
desire and ability to choose who 
should represent them.” He _ thinks 
also that it is groundless to assert 
“that the Russian people does not 
value personal liberty.” Further, he 
reminds us that Lenin in 1917 was 
greatly helped by Socialists of every 
political hue “who showed extraor- 
dinary tolerance to the Bolsheviks” 
and regarded “Lenin as essentially 
‘one of themselves.’ ” 

A reading of The Decline of Imperial 
Russia would dispel many of the erro- 
neous views which hamper an under- 
standing of the true nature of the con- 
flict between international Communism 
and the Christian world. 

Nrk1ta D. Roopkowsky. 


THE CONSERVATIVE MIND 
FROM BURKE TO SANTAYANA 

by Russell Kirk 

Regnery. $6.50 
In writing The Conservative Mind Mr. 
Kirk has taken on a job of public edu- 
cation, and at a very strategic time. 
For the political temper of this coun- 
try has taken a turn in the direction 
of policies popularly labeled conserva- 
tive. Opponents of this trend will wish 
the term to have all the erstwhile con- 
notations of private greed and indif- 
ference to the general welfare; where- 
as its proponents must hope that it will 
suggest an attitude of conserving what 
is best in traditional American pat- 
terns, certainly including concern for 
social justice. Obviously some very 
careful attention to definition is in 
order. 

And of this sort. Mr. Kirk is a 
scholar, not a political propagandist. 
Like all responsible scholars he holds 
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conclusions of his own. He has not 
written this book as a sounding-board 
for them, however, but as a history 
and exegesis of the philosophy of con- 
servatism. 

There are, he says, certain definite 
canons of conservative thought. These 
include the “belief that a divine intent 
rules society”; the “conviction that 
civilized society requires orders and 
classes”; the “persuasion that property 
and freedom are inseparably con- 
nected”; and the “recognition that in- 
novation is a devouring conflagration 
more often than it is a torch of prog- 
ress.” As he recognizes, the real issues 
involved are moral, even metaphys- 
ical. Conservatism is not a matter 
merely of voting the straight ticket of 
any party. 

The political history of the move- 
ment begins with Burke, who is 
treated at length—properly, as he is a 
figure about whom we have known too 
little. Subsequent chapters discuss 
other key conservatives, such as John 
Adams, Coleridge, Tocqueville, Dis- 
raeli, Babbitt, More —a listing that 


mingles men of action with philoso- 


phers. Newman comes in for serious 
attention; and there is an appreciative 
discussion of Brownson and the “con- 
servative power of Catholicism.” Kirk 
is much interested in this aspect of the 
subject, and presumably omits intro- 
duction of such thinkers as Maritain 
and Gilson because they are techni- 
cally outside the Anglo-American con- 
text. 

It is always the fate of such books 
to receive highly partisan response, 
not to be judged on their intrinsic 
merits but to be praised or damned 
for the wrong reasons. The Conserva- 
tive Mind is useful now, when there is 
a generally hospitable atmosphere for 
it. But it would have been even more 
useful fifteen years ago, when_ its 
chances of drawing favorable notice 
would have been very considerably 
slighter. Pau. DINKINS. 


CHOIR OF MUSES 

by Etienne Gilson 

translated by Maisie Ward 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
The Muses here dealt with are not 
those of Greek mythology, but “the 
women whe have inspired men to 
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write.” M. Gilson supplements his 
studies of Abelard and Heloise, of 
Dante and Beatrice, by giving us sur- 
veys of the relationships of Petrarch 
and Laura, of Baudelaire and Mme. 
Sabatier, of Wagner and Mathilde 
Wesendonk, of Auguste Comte and 
Clotilde de Vaux, of Maeterlinck and 
Georgette Leblanc, of Goethe and Lili 
Schoenemann and Ulrike von Levet- 
zov. With these he contrasts the mar- 
ried love of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett. 

But this does not mean that we have 
here a collection of scandalous indis- 
cretions. The author with apparent 
approval quotes Jung as representing 
the sexual problem as the mere open- 
ing “of an infinitely deeper question 
before which its importance grows 
pale, that of the spiritual relations be- 
tween the two sexes.” The woman 
may only be a Muse, it seems, if her 
relations to the artist are maintained 
on the spiritual plane. M. Gilson how- 
ever, is not content with the explana- 
tion that here we have another in- 
stance of “sublimation.” He follows 
the chapter “Art and Eros” with an- 
other on “The Artist and the Saint.” 
He asks, Does not every great work of 
art involve to some degree a renuncia- 
tion of God? Divine love, he says, ap- 
pears divided against itself in a heart 
torn with this agonizing question. 

The author gives his answer in 
the closing sentences of the volume: 
wif the Muse disappears when she 


has kept her promise—when the work 
of art is born. And even then the truly 


inspired poet is not satisfied. This 
most perfect art does not wholly ful- 
fill a promise which can be fulfilled by 
nothing material, be it the woman or 
the work. It is then that he sees clear- 
ly the real object of his quest: Art 
sought through his Muse, and God 
through his art.” 
Epwarp Peters, C.S.P. 


THE VAGRANT MOOD 
by W. Somerset Maugham 
Doubleday. $3.00 
Maugham has been quoted as saying 
that although he finds people inter- 
esting, he has never really liked them. 
One could hardly venture the general- 
ization that “people” return the com- 
pliment; for Maugham’s readers make 
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a very large company indeed, and no 
doubt some of them do like him in the 
personal way one can like an author 
one knows only through his work. 
Still it is at least interesting that he 
is so often discussed in terms of ad- 
miration curiously divorced from af- 
fection; which is almost never the case 
with Dickens or Dostoevsky, for in- 
stance, or with many contemporary 
writers. 

And so we read the essays in this 
collection — realizing that the clichés 
about Maugham have become clichés 
because of their truth. He is highly 
intelligent, a skilled technician, even a 
master, of the art of writing insofar 
as writing is just an art. That is true 
of the novels, and just as true of his 
work in the other forms. Each of these 
essays is done to a turn; and the range 
of subject is in impeccable taste—Zur- 
baran, Burke, the Detective Story, 
Arnold Bennett, Henry James. 

It is pleasant and interesting read- 
ing; and so very very clearly the work 
of a successful man. Lovers of the 
essay who want another sort of quality 
as well (something to be found in Vir- 
ginia Woolf—or Lamb) know not to 
expect it from Maugham. The product 
is wonderfully dependable; it rarely 
disappoints, and almost never sur- 
prises. PAUL DINKINS. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 

by Charles A. Lindbergh 

Scribners. $5.00 
In prose that captures the poetry of 
flight, the Lone Eagle has logged a 
chronicle of his thirty-three and a half- 
hour Paris journey. It is the saga of a 
youth with a dream: to conquer the 
Atlantic alone and to land on French 
soil; his dream began as he flew the 
mail one starlit evening and from then 
on the log of The Spirit of St. Louis 
assumes the depth, the grandeur and 
the simplicity of Saint - Exupéry’s 
Flight to Arras and Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 

Lindbergh’s We was a pithy treat- 
ment of a sensational venture but here 
we have, told in the present tense, the 
complete story not only of that epochal 
flight but also of the difficulties of 
securing financial backing, the heart- 
breaking task of finding a company 
willing to stake its reputation in build- 
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ing a plane that would fly non-stop to 
Paris, the long, arduous days and nights 
spent in the advanced study of naviga- 
tion, the tense wait at Roosevelt Field 
for ideal weather, and finally the ter- 
rifying take-off, when the plane with 
its 400 gallons of gas just cleared tele- 
phone wires and trees. 

Besides holding the reader spell- 
bound with his hour-by-hour account 
of that first solo flight over trackless 
water, Lindbergh weaves into his log 
a most unusual and revealing portrait 
of his life and struggles. What emerges 
in this autobiography is not only the 
legendary hero of the Twenties but his 
growth as a man. 

Frank Dew’ Isoua. 


LELIA 

by André Maurois 

Harper. $5.00 
When Lady Bracknell in The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest cites that “con- 
tempt for the ordinary decencies of 
family life that remind one of the 


worst excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion,” she could have quoted George 
Sand’s love life as an example. George 


Sand, as Maurois depicts her here, was 
a child of the Revolution, of the Ro- 
mantic Revival’s emotionalism, and 
Eighteenth Century Enlightenment. A 
child whose closest relatives were 
more apt than not to be illegitimate; 
who grew from a temperamental girl 
into a licentious amazon. Pantaloons 
and cigars were the least of it: she 
drove her brother and husband to 
drink, bore a detestable daughter who 
detested her, and for fifteen years kept 


SHORTER 


THE SCRIBNER TREASURY. 22 
Classic Tales. Introduction and Notes 
by J. G. E. Hopkins (Scribner's. $5.00). 
Something of the lamented Scribner's 
magazine is preserved for us in this 
volume, eleven of whose twenty-two 
stories appeared first between its cov- 
ers. The compiler must have enjoyed 
his task, though he may have been 
bothered by an embarras de richesses. 
That Mr. Hopkins has chosen well is 
not to be disputed. He presents the 
book “modestly as an entertainment. 
It has no thesis,” for which we are 
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Paris in a turmoil of sympathy over 
her lovers and castoffs. And through 
it all, in love and out, for upwards of 
four decades every day she turned out 
twenty pages of fiction. French meth- 
od and industry triumph over les 
affaires de coeur. 

Maurois obviously likes his heroine 
enormously and brings expert scholar- 
ship and writing to this portrait. The 
middle chapters bog down under the 
catalogue of her mediocre attachments, 
but when Chopin, with his cough and 
preludes, enters, all scintillates again. 

There are long excerpts from her 
diaries, letters, novels (particularly 
the semi-autobiographical Lélia) dis- 
cussions of her liberal political and 
pliant personal philosophy; a peerless 
gallery of France’s great men of the 
time. 

The picture of her old age is quite 
attractive. Her reputation forgotten 
or restored, she becomes the fond- 
est of grandmothers. Prosperous and 
courted, a combination of grande 
dame and village character she exudes 
good will to all the world except her 
husband. 

From this Indian summer placidity 
Sand looks back on her youthful ram- 
paging as a manifestation, simply, of 
her soul’s search for the Absolute. 
Maurois, bewitched by her, seems to 
agree. Could be. But whatever it was 
that transformed Mme. Aurore Dude- 
vant into M. George Sand, in Lélia, 
Maurois has given us a superb study 
of the crazy mixed-up girl of nine- 
teenth century letters. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


NOTICES 


duly grateful. He has produced a de- 
lectable volume with notes that are 
both informative and critical. Quality 
as well as entertainment marks the 
Table of Contents, from George W. 
Cable’s “Madame Delphine” published 
in 1881 to Sir James Barrie’s charac- 
teristically elusive “Farewell Miss Julie 
Logan” which appeared in 1932. In 
between we have Joel Chandler Harris, 
Henry van Dyke, Richard Harding 
Davis, James B. Connolly, John Gals- 
worthy, Frank Stockton, Edith Whar- 
ton, to mention but a few. 





NEW BOOKS 


It is well to have these literary treas- 
ures brought together in one volume, 
even though it be necessarily a fat 
one. Its perfect place would seem to 
be the bedside table. 

HILAIRE BELLOC, NO ALIENATED 
MAN, by Frederick Wilhelmsen (Sheed 
& Ward. $2.75). In a book planned 
as an introduction of Belloc to a new 
generation that does not really read 
him, the author has given us an im- 
pressive picture of a great man who 
stepped forward to discharge a diffi- 
cult task in Protestant-minded England 
during ‘‘not merely three generations, 
but two ages.” The little volume of 
one hundred pages fulfills its purpose. 
Serious readers, not hitherto familiar 
with Belloc, will perceive that he is not 
to be ignored; he was one who forced 
the indifferent or unfriendly public to 
take account of the truths he was prov- 
ing. A wholehearted enthusiast in his 
admiration of Belloc, the author here 
and there gives superlative praise, and 
sometimes he seems to shrink back 
from the painful duty of criticism. 

SPAIN AND THE MODERN WORLD, 
by James Cleugh (Knopf. $4.75). Here 


is a tentative solution to the Spanish 
enigma, contributed by a man who has 
been a journalist in South Africa, a 


private tutor in Spain, a traveler in 
many countries. It will be an emo- 
tional bomb in many quarters and even 
though we assume that the anti-Franco 
fever will not be lessened by the facts 
and figures presented in these pages, 
it is good to have them. With its 
nicely balanced appraisals of persons 
and events, it stands out among con- 
temporary work on modern Spain. 
The author’s spirit is summed up in 
the publisher’s comment that he “has 
a deep respect for the Spanish people, 
particularly for their spiritual intui- 
tions, which he feels may yet produce 
incalculable effects on world events.” 
IRELAND AND THE IRISH, by 
Charles Duff (Putnam. $4.50). The 
author, an Irishman born and bred, has 
undertaken to describe Ireland’s his- 
tory “from a non-partisan viewpoint” 
and even to compare the distinctive 
characteristics of the people in the dif- 
ferent parts of Ireland, presuming no 
doubt that he will leave his readers 
satisfied. But, Mr. Duff, it can’t be 
done. There is, however, an abundance 
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of interesting illustrations, a consid- 
erable amount of helpful practical in- 
formation for the prospective tourist 
who wishes to travel economically, 
and one rather disappointing map. 

THE JEWS IN THE SOVIET SATEL- 
LITES, by Peter Meyer, Bernard D. 
Weinryb, Eugene Duschinsky, Nicolas 
Sylvain (Syracuse University Press. 
$6.50). These well documented studies 
on the experience of Jews in the 
Soviet Satellites, both before and dur- 
ing the reign of Communism, is—like 
all books describing life behind the 
Iron Curtain—a depressing volume. It 
shows that the motivation of persecu- 
tion of the Jews is similar to the moti- 
vation of persecution of Catholics. 
Jewry, like Catholicism, is essentially 
incapable of becoming the servant of 
any political power, even a world state. 
Communism, with its global aims, can 
endure no international worldwide 
rival. For Jews and Catholics, there- 
fore, the Politburo decrees incessant 
torment, tragic brutality, torture. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF ALGER 
HISS, by the Earl Jowitt (Doubleday. 
$3.95). So much has been written on 
the book named above, that only a 
word is needed here about a volume 
which is extraordinary for many rea- 
sons—most of all perhaps, because in 
it the ex-Lord Chancellor of England 
ventures to publish a long, serious, pro- 
fessional review of a trial in an Ameri- 
can law court, and to speak disparag- 
ingly not only of the way in which the 
case was conducted, but also of the 
American system, hoping—dquite vain- 
ly—that his criticism “will not be con- 
sidered impertinent.” 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that a strange error connected with 
the first appearance of this book in- 
volved a costly recall for republica- 
tion. Even in its amended form it will 
probably be mainly useful as a museum 
piece. 

NUN IN RED CHINA, by Sister Mary 
Victoria (McGraw-Hill. $3.50). Here 
is a moving account of the trials en- 
dured by Catholics, especially by re- 
ligious personnel, and specifically by 
the Maryknoll Sisters in China. That 
the author survived the hardships of 
her imprisonment seems to be almost 
a minor miracle. Even though she 
would have preferred to die a martyr, 
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her readers will be glad that she sur- 
vived if only to give us these intimate 
close-up pictures of almost indescriba- 
ble experiences. 

SAINTS AND OURSELVES. Personal 
Studies by Donald Attwater, T. S. 
Gregory, Harman Grisewood, Douglas 
Hyde, Sheila Kaye Smith, J. B. Morton, 
Rosalind Murray, Edward Sackville- 
West, Henry Slesser, Robert Speaight, 
E. B. Straus and Antonia White. Edited 
by Philip Caraman, S.J. (Kenedy. 
$2.50). The editor’s description of this 
book steals the lines away from a re- 
viewer limited to a few words; for it 
is, as he says, the interpretation of a 
dozen or more most interesting saints 

-Augustine, Gregory of Tours, Domi- 
nic, Francis of Assisi, Aquinas, Thomas 
More, John of the Cross, Francis of 
Sales, Mary of the Incarnation, Therese 
of Lisieux, Maria Goretti—by capable 
and famous writers. 

The subjects of the brief biographies 
are scattered through the centuries of 
Christian history; and they possess 
that imperishable timeliness which is 
among a saint’s amazing characteris- 
tics. The list of contributors includes 
Henry Slesser, not so well known in 
this country, but distinguished in Eng- 
land because in 1948 before he was a 
Catholic, he threw both houses into 
confusion by quoting St. Thomas 
Aquinas. From every point of view 
this book is to be recommended. 

WE AND THE HOLY SPIRIT, by 
Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. (Fides. 
$3.75). The fact that this book is trans- 
lated from notes of conferences, helps 
to explain some of its shortcomings 
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among which perhaps, should be in- 
cluded aé_erather’ infelicitous | title. 
Father De Grandmaison a distin- 
guished scholar and the impressive 
apostle of a lofty religious tradition 
began in 1912 to deliver conferences 
to a group whose patron was St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, instructing his hearers in 
the art of making spiritual progress 
and even of cultivating contemplation 
while at the same time going about 
their daily duties and maintaining nor- 
mal human relationships. The book 
offers much material for priests and 
religious superiors who are called up- 
on to deliver encouraging spiritual 
messages to souls aspiring to perfec- 
tion. 

A REPORTER IN SEARCH OF GOD, 
by Howard Whitman (Doubleday. 
$3.50). This honest attempt to recom- 
mend religion to the American people 
takes comfort from the fact that since 
1940 church memberships have risen 
at a rate more than twice that of the 
population increase. The writer ac- 
cepts as inevitable the division of de- 
nominations and the establishment of 
new denominations; but he welcomes 
the broad spirit which absorbs all re- 
ligions and cites Dr. Carl G. Jung as a 
man who drew upon a whole assort- 
ment of formal faiths, including Ca- 
tholicism, Hinduism, Taoism, and Zen 
Buddhism. He is pleased that in our 
time we see a renascence of belief with 
“no narrow crowding into the cells of 
denominationalism.” 

In short this is the kind of book that 
will give comfort to some, and much 
annoyance to many others. 
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How to speak 
“from the abundance 
of your heart” 


Anyone can quote from scripture... but 
if you are to impart a true understanding 
of your faith to others . . . you must first 
have a deep, spiritual grasp of Christ’s 
truths and their meaning to us. 


It is to aid you in this sublime purpose 
that the Dominican Fathers of the Province 
of St. Albert the Great have instituted the 


“Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality.” 


... Designed to strengthen your own under- 
standing, .. . it offers a newer, . . . deeper 
appreciation of Catholic teaching. 


The Series will provide a wide variety of 
books on spiritual matters written by 
authors of many lands. Classical works will 
be presented in modern translations. . 
Translations of modern works and books by 
American authors will also be included in 
the Series. Altogether, the Series will pro- 
vide an authoritative library of practical 
value to those who wish to understand and 
spread the word of Christ. 

FIRST 


IN THE SERIES 





Fruits of Contemplation, written by Victorino 
Osende, O.P., masterfully explains the meaning of 
prayer, devotion to Mary, the imitation of Christ, 
the role of the apostolate and many other in- 
spiring truths. The author, long recognized in his 
native Spain as an authority in spiritual theology 
is widely experienced in mission work. He writes 
in a simple vigorous style, presenting the pro- 
found truths of mother Church in such a manner 
that they can be understood by all. 


SOME FORTHCOMING TITLES 


The publishers plan to issue two to three titles in 
the Cross and Crown Series each year. Forthcom- 
ing titles in the series will include: 

THE CROSS AND THE CHRISTIANS 

by Pius-Raymond Regamey, O.P. 

SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

by Louis of Granada, O.P. 

THE CROSS OF JESUS 

by Louis Chardon, O.P. 

EVE AND MARY 

by Pierre-Thomas Dehau, O.P. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


HERDER BOOK CO... PUBLISHERS 


15 & 17 SOUTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full ali 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
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Colleges 





Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics 


ESTABLISHED 1847. Write for catalogue. 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre DAME pe NAMuR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 








College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 




















CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home 
ec, teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimu 
lating social and sports program. Dramatic and 
musical productions with nearby men’s colleges. 
Cheerful, homelike living units, fireproof buildings. 
Pool. Farm and dairy. 325-acre campus with lake for 
swimming and canoeing. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application 
advised. 


Registrar, Box ¢ 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS 


OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 

Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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You won’t miss a single copy of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD if you send in your re- 
newal order before the expiration date of your 
subscription. It requires four weeks to fill 
subscription orders—or change addresses—so 
the first copy of the magazine to be sent out 
would be the first issue after the service 
period. 

We cannot promise to fill requests for back 
numbers of the magazine, so please send in 
your renewal orders four weeks in advance of 
expiration dates. 
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AMERICA’S 
LEADING 
LITURGICAL 
REVIEW 


Wi helps the individual and the family 
“to live with the Church” by giving 
clear and meaningful explanations of 
the Church's prayers and practices 
through her year of grace 


stresses the relation of the Mass and 
sacraments to social action 


holds first prize Gold Medal from the 
Catholic Press Association for being 
“the best Catholic magazine of 
1951” in the professional field 


keeps readers informed on the Litur- 
gical Apostolate throughout the world 


features a thought-provoking TIMELY 
TRACT each month by H. A. Reinhold 


TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS 
become 


PERMANENT READERS 


One year $3.00 Two years $5.00 
(Outside U. S. A. add .50 per year) 


Published monthly 
by the Monks of St. John’s Abbey 
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Exquisite soups rich in flavor 
and wholesome goodness 
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suring that extra Sex- 
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Choice Havana Filler! 
What Greater Smoking 
Pleasure Could Any 
Cigar Give You? 
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Paulist Information Centers 
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Convert-Makers 
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0 
Let the Experts Help You: 
To Attract Non-Catholics 
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Black imitation leather. “Holy Bible” 
inscribed in gilt. Round corners. Red 


edges. Full color illustrations 85,00 


Simulated leather. Gold inscriptions on 
backbone and cover. Round corners. 
Gold over red edges. Full color illus- 
trations. Slip-cased ; $7.50 
Genuine leather, seal) grained, distin 
guishes this soft limp binding. Inscribed 
in genuine gold delicately 
inlined in red. Round corners. Gold over 


lettering 


illustrations. 
Durably slip-cased for beauty and pro- 
$10.00 


red edges. Full color 


tec tion 


ORDER FROM BOOKS. 41 


Now more than ever... 


every household should have 
a famiiy Bible 


NEW BEAUTY 


of color and design 


New editions of the Holy Bible for Catholies 
are now available with more than a score of 
full page full color illustrations graphically 
portraying important events in Bible history. 


These truly faithful reproductions of original 
paintings by Gebhard Fugel. noted artist of 
the Munich Academy. make the word of God 
more impressive and more understandable. 
Not in many years has the Bible been illus- 
trated with such inspiring effect. 


This new Bible. in full color. is the perfect 
gift... from one family member to another 
... from friend to friend... at all times... 


it knows no season a pleasure to read. 
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Candles 





The craftsmen who make them... the men 
who service your account .. . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 
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